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DRAMATIC READING 


Many of us enjoy good music when it is rendered by skilled mu- 
sicians. Few of us, however, have the power to appreciate the 
beauty of music from a simple reading of the musical score. The 
average intelligent person enjoys good drama when it is effectively 
presented upon the stage. We suppose, however, that just as rela- 
tively few enjoy music as seen upon the score, few get much out of a 
play from a silent perusal of the text. The way to develop the taste 
for music is to have the music performed by those capable of good 
rendition. The way to encourage and develop an appreciation of 
the drama is to have the drama itself presented. The vast majority 
seldom have an opportunity of witnessing artistic stage presentations of 
the great dramatic literature of the world. It would seem always pos- 
sible, however, for a small group to gather together and to read simply 
some good dramatic literature either for their own enjoyment or for 
the enjoyment of a few friends. While there is pleasure in such a 
program it is to be remembered that to familiarize an entire group 
with a good play in a single evening is educationally well worth while. 








W HAT LIBRARIES DID FOR COLONIAL 
AMERICA 


“The libraries were augmented by donations; reading became 
fashionable; and our people, having no publick amusements to 
divert their attention from study, became better acquainted with 
books, and in a few years were observed by strangers to be 
better instructed and more intelligent than people of the same 
rank generally are in other countries. * * * These libraries 
have improved the general conversation of the Americans, made 
the common tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gen- 
tlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in 
some degree to the stand so generally made throughout the 
Colonies in defence of their privileges.” 

—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Some time ago, at 

Split the suggestion of Mr. 
libraries Frank A. Hutchins, 
the commission tried 

an experiment in which it asked 
the cooperation of public libraries 
in placing what may be called 
split traveling libraries. An ordi- 
nary fifty-four book traveling li- 
brary was split up into four small 
groups, each containing thirteen 
or fourteen volumes, each group 
having in it a variety of fiction, 
non-fiction, and children’s books. 
These four groups were placed in 
one case and sent to Miss Martha 
E. Dunn, the public librarian at 
Stanley. She selected four rather 
remote families, each in a small 
community of three or four other 
families, who would appreciate 
reading the books. Each of the 
four groups of books was de- 
livered on the condition that the 
books were to be opened to at 
least three families. The four 
groups of books were shifted and 
traded around by Miss Dunn 
from one place to another so that 
in the course of the year each 
community had had access to all 
of the fifty-four books in the 
library. The advantages of this 
plan were that these books were 
placed in communities where it 
was difficult to get any one to 
take the responsibility of a larger 
traveling library, since some who 
would not be willing to become 
the custodian of a larger library, 
open to a large community, would 
be perfectly willing to take a little 
group of books and open them to 
three or four families. The local 
public library widened its field, 
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attracted the country people into 
the city, and increased its total 
circulation. The experiment at 
Stanley was a success. Four of 
these little groups, aggregating 
fifty-four volumes, when returned 
showed a circulation of 710 in 
considerably less than one year. 
Each farm family had had on the 
average one book per week. The 
entire collection was busy for, on 
the average, each book was out 
fifteen times. 

Are there not rural communi- 
ties near your library where you 
could place such groups? 


In a recent meet- 

Librarians ing some of the lead- 
cooperate ing librarians of the 
with book country spent con- 
dealers siderable time 
seeking to come at 

some plan by which librarians 
could cooperate effectively with 
publishers and book dealers in the 
dissemination cf good literature, 
inviting publishers and dealers to 
make suggestions. It is, of 
course, fundamental that libraries 
are constantly awakening and 
fostering an interest in books. 
They are training.the on-coming 
generations so that books will be 
to them a prime necessity. The 
city librarian is everywhere be- 
coming the book buyer’s adviser. 
In many states a systematic effort 
has been made by the commis- 
sions to have the public libraries 
urge and assist the public in pur- 
chasing good books as Christmas 
presents. In Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, libraries in Appleton, 
Bloomington, Brodhead, Burling- 
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ton, Delavan, Eau Claire, Green 
Bay, Janesville, Jefferson, Kil- 
bourn, Madison, Marinette, Mil- 
waukee, Neenah, Portage, Racine, 
Sheboygan, Watertown, Waupun, 
and Whitewater exhibited books 
suitable for Christmas gifts, thus 
advertising the book stores more 
effectively than they could be ad- 
vertised in the public press. Long 
prior to these exhibits these same 
libraries had furnished to local 
book dealers lists of the books 
which they expected thus to ex- 
hibit and recommend, thus giving 
the dealers an opportunity to 
place in stock the books recom- 
mended, and to be ready to sup- 
ply the demand created by the 
library. For the most part book 
dealers and book publishers in- 
terested in the better class of lit- 
erature realize that libraries and 
librarians are their best friends. 
But still a few lonely publishers 
and book sellers are entrenched 
in their deeply dug convictions 
that librarians are antagonistic 
to those commercially concerned 
in the book business. Unless 
they have erected fact-proof de- 
fenses, however, even these few 
must eventually be driven out 
of their trenches by the story of 
cooperative services such as these. 


The Dial, in the 

What isa _ course of an edito- 
novel? rial, remarks: “A 
work of art, and 


none more obviously than the 
novel, is a personal confession.” 
* * * * A novel is an invitation 
from a particular individual to 
look at life for a few hours 
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through his eyes, to see in it what 
he sees, to feel about it what he 
feels. It is the very fact that his 
view, his confession, is his, and 
not ours, that makes it valuable 
to us. Indeed, a novel has value 
almost in proportion as the con- 
fessant’s skill and power have 
enabled him to make his work 
the expression of his individual- 
ity.” The editorial writer evi- 
dently agrees with Arnold Ben- 
nett, who in The Author’s Craft 
says: “First-class fiction is, and 
must be, in the final resort, auto- 
biographical. What else should it 
be? * * * When the real intimate 
work of creation has to be done— 
and it has to be done on every 
page—the novelist can only look 
within for effective aid. Almost 
solely by arranging and modifying 
what he has felt and seen, and 
scarcely at all by inventing, can 
be accomplished his end.” 


Books with 

Good which to become 
books and_ saturated, in order 
good style to acquire a good 
English style in 

writing, need not be many in 


number; in fact, they may be sur- 
prisingly few, and probably, if a 
style at once simple and clear and 
vigorous is desired, the fewer the 
better. One single book, the 
English Bible, as has often been 
remarked, will supply all that is 
necessary in the above-named 
qualities, and many rhetorical 
graces besides. Lincoln knew his 
Bible from cover to cover, and 
next to that he had an enviable 
acquaintance with Shakespeare; 
and what a master he was with 
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the pen and in spoken utterance! 
Dr. Talcott Williams, addressing 
the Smith College students re- 
cently, urged those who con- 
templated entering his profession 
(journalism) to study diligently 
and incessantly both the Bible 
and Shakespeare, until “saturated 
with their thought and expres- 
sion.”’ A good writer, he further 
pointed out, “must possess facili- 
ty, confidence, and a sense of 
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style. He should realize that 
there is a best way to say every- 
thing, and should not stop till he 
has found that way.” 

—The Dial. 


“A man ought to 
read just as inclina- 
tion leads him; for 
what he reads as a 
task will do him little good.” 

Boswell’s Johnson. 


A safe 


rule? 





MODERN DRAMA IN THE LIBRARY 


By Miss Deborah B. Martin, Librarian, Green Bay Public Library 
(Read at Meeting of the Fox River Valley Library Association) 


While in Canada, not many weeks ago, 
I visited a number of the public libraries 
along the Detroit River, and was deeply 
interested in the paternal care exercised 
by the Dominion government over the 
purchase of books and kindred problems 
of finance. Every library, no matter 
how small, must send in an annual re- 
port to a national board as to the 
amount spent for books during the year. 
If the percentage of non-fiction comes up 
to the required standard an amount 
varying in proportion to the money ex- 
pended for books exclusive of fiction is 
donated by the government. This ad- 
ditional sum of money which every 
Canadian library receives, aids materially 
in the purchase of reference books or in 
unusual or rare volumes that the annual 
appropriation would not cover. For in- 
stance, in the Windsor, Ontario, library 
the amount spent for books last year was 
$1,600: The government endowment fund 
gave them, in addition, $270, which was 
devoted to the purchase of books of 
heraldry, in which the English delight, or 
in such choice volumes as are from their 
price prohibitive for the average library. 
As I looked on the rather unusual col- 
lection of hoarded tomes I thought, now 
if Green Bay had a fund of this kind to 


draw upon, it should for the first year, at 
least, be spent entirely upon books on 
the drama or in plays. It is true that 
even the large, carefully chosen libraries 
are weak in this particular line of litera- 
ture, yet more and more it is realized 
that the reading of plays, their presenta- 
tion on the stage, the study of problems 
of the hour that are thus brought before 
the people, are causing a deep interest in 
the subject and creating a demand for a 
well-selected library of dramatic litera- 
ture. There are no finer pictures of life, 
its purpose and handicaps, than these 
same plays. If you can interest your 
readers in the drama, -fiction ceases to 
monopolize their attention and the latest 
play is the book they will call for, rather 
than the slower reading novel. Through 
the description of stage setting and the 
brief but picturesque grouping of charac- 
ters, imagination works, and the over- 
elaborated background of the novelist 
seems strained and cumbersome. 

Various study clubs in Green Bay have 
departed this year from the beaten track 
of travel and have taken up the work of 
the dramatists. In this, many of them 
have been aided by Miss Bascom and the 
Library Commission. 

The subject ‘““Modern Drama” does not 
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merely include those plays written in the 
last twenty or fifty years, but the drama 
of today as produced on the stage and 
studied by the people, and which covers 
a much longer period. A working library 
on the drama for a town, say the size of 
Green Bay, with a population of about 
thirty thousand, must to begin with, 
have plenty of Shakespeare. We have 
the Hudson edition, Richard Grant 
White, Rolfe, Dowden, Charlotte Porter, 
and most complete and important of all, 
Furness’ great Variorum, but all are in 
steady demand and all but the Variorum, 
which is not allowed to circulate, show 
much usage. 

There is, too, an intermittent but per- 
sistent call for the early English dra- 
matists, and so-popular have the Greek 
tragedies become and so much have they 
been before the public for the past few 
years, that last winter we placed quite a 
complete library of Euripides and plays 
of other Greek writers on the shelves. 

Following Shakespeare in completeness 
must come Henrik Ibsen; for the literary 
and study clubs have for many years 
made the remarkable Norwegian author 
an exhaustive study. The cult of the 
mystery-loving Norseman is apt to be too 
intense, his portrayal of life too morbid 
and lacking in human warmth and sym- 
pathy to appeal to the every-day reader. 
Only when a play like the Doll’s House 
or Rosmersholm comes to town is the in- 
terest of the populace aroused. Dis- 
cussion of the play runs riot, every one 
must have a copy, and the volumes go 
into the seven or three-day limit in order 
to fill the demand. Green Bay enjoys 
the distinction of being the original town 
where the manager of the theater ad- 
vertised the Doll’s House for a Saturday 
matinee, and supposing it to be a juvenile 
pantomime, promised a bag of candy to 
every child attending. The lobby was 
crowded with baby carriages and small 
children, tempted by the generous offer 
and the title of the play, came in swarms. 
The artist who personated Nora was 
greeted by a packed house of disap- 
pointed youngsters. 

Ibsen, however, is not without humor, 
and the clubs who have made him a 
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study profess a profound admiration of 
his versatility, and clamor that his com- 
plete works be on the library shelves. 

The Scandinavian and German writers 
include Hauptmann, who for several 
seasons engrossed the attention of read- 
ing circles, and who was much affected 
by the public readers. The Sunken Bell 
and Hannele kept every one guessing at 
the meaning of their elusive allegory, and 
Julia Marlowe and Sothern, while pre- 
senting a most beautiful and artistic per- 
formance of The Sunken Bell, hardly 
made matters clearer. Sudermann is 
still another German playwright who 
merits respectful attention and careful 
reading. Magda, The Fires of St. John 
and The Joy of Living are all plays that 
work tremendously on sympathy ,and 
sensibility, and haunt the memory for 
many a day. Cyrano de Bergerac still 
stands as the greatest and most popular 
of Rostand’s plays, notwithstanding the 
wonderful cleverness of Chanticler and 
the pathos of L’Aiglon. Courage, pic- 
turesqueness, the abnegation of self, 
render Cyrano a grand and admiration 
compelling figure. So the people love 
their Cyrano and the heroic qualities he 
stands for. 

Kennedy’s Servant in the House—a 
most interesting play to read or to hear 
when well rendered—his Winterfest, por- 
traying the mystery and gloom of the 
northern winter, and the Terrible Meek 
are all plays that are taken out of the 
library a great deal. 

In building up a dramatic library, 
slowly as funds allow, it is impossible to 
make out a list of plays that you think 
the public ought to read and try to cram 
them down the people’s throats. We all 
know that sort of a librarian and its dis- 
astrous effect upon the popularity of a 
library. The public demand must be 
considered and catered to. Interest in 
certain plays, new or old, is aroused by 
say a series of readings, such as Green 
Bay enjoyed for several winters, given by 
Professor Clark, of Chicago University, 
the dramas supplemented by a short 
analysis. Townspeople returning from 
the city, where they have seen a good 
play well presented, will set the ball of 
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popularity rolling, and criticisms read in 
the Sunday papers or in the Dramatic 
Mirror or Theater, both of which we take 
in the library, often create a demand. 
From what the average borrower, not 
the study clubs want, we must make se- 
lection and it is a difficult task. Many 
of the modern plays it is impossible to 
procure as the trust holds the copyright. 
It is perhaps just as well that it is so, 
and that we are protected.in this way 
from the movie play and much flimsy 
ephemeral drama. 

It is the plays that are being acted at 
the present time that people are seeing 
on the stage and want in their library that 
prove the greatest problem in book se- 
lection. Yet, of the list being presented 
in Chicago and Detroit during last Oc- 
tober, all but two, Under Cover and 
Barrie’s Leonora were in our library. 
Clyde Fitch’s Truth, which is said to be, 
and probably is, his greatest play; Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, one of the 
cleverest and keenest of society dramas, 
and the Blindness of Virtue, a much ex- 
ploited play but unsatisfactory in the 
reading and disappointing on the stage. 
Wilde’s Duchess of Padua and Salome are 
also fine plays for the library. D’Annun- 
zio we have represented by Paola and 
Francesca and by Giaconda, both dramas 
intense in interest and poetic fire. 

I think of all the authors to whom an 
entire winter of study has been dedicated 
by the Green Bay Drama Club, Maeter- 
linck was the most admired and enjoyed. 
The fascinating fantasy of the Blue Bird, 
Pelleas and Melisande, a beautiful poem 
in dramatic form, Aglyvaine and Sely- 
sette, the latter play having been read 
over two or three times by the same 
club because of its charm, compel a 
demand for a complete collection of the 
works of this gifted Belgian writer. In 
connection with this author, let me say 
that Aglyvaine and Selysette was printed 
in Poet Lore long before it was published 
in book form. We have taken this mag- 
azine for several years and have found it 
decidedly helpful in this way as it pub- 
lishes the early work of authors who 
later are much in demand, and the five 
bound volumes which we possess help us 
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out when writers, not so very well 
known, are called for. 

Through Poet Lore we first became ac- 
quainted with the now famous Spanish 
playwright Eschgaray. His Madman Di- 
vine appeared in Poet Lore years ago, but 
even the small library should now own 
El Galeoto and Marianna—great and liv- 
ing dramas. Strindberg was also met 
through the pages of this magazine and 
later we ordered a volume of his grue- 
some plays, but I find the clubs consider 
them impossible. 

When the Irish poet, Yeats, read his 
poems in this country some ten or twelve 
years ago and his dreamy, rather roman- 
tic portrait appeared in current maga- 
zines, little was known of the Irish play 
or players or of modern Irish literature. 
Now it is by all odds the most widely 
discussed and in the most partisan spirit 
of any class of dramatic art. Yeats’ 
highly imaginative and poetic play The 
Land of Heart’s Desire, with its rhythm 
and fairy call, roused popular interest 
immensely, and followed by the advent 
of the Irish players in New York, a 
widespread wave of admiration and popu- 
larity carried the country by storm. 
Little groups of readers gave the dramas 
with wondrous appreciation to delighted 
audiences, albeit adverse criticism was 
keen by certain of the Celts themselves, 
because of the claim that the plays did 
not truly depict Irish life and character. 

The drama which portrays historical 
events, which brings before the people 
important issues and -great questions of 
the day, idealistic literature that thrills 
public sentiment and rouses conscience, 
is still another class that the library must 
own in completeness. To this class be- 
long Galsworthy’s Strife, illustrating the 
ever-recurring struggle between labor and 
capital, with its attendant miseries. This 
is, I believe, the greatest of Galsworthy’s 
plays, although the Silver Box, Justice of 
the Mob, and, in fact, all of his scoialistic 
and idealistic dramas are much pored over 
and discussed. The discussion roused by 
subject or treatment is of course the lever 
that lifts a play, even though not a suc- 
cessful stage drama, on the shelves of the 
public library. Five years ago we saw 
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played in Chicago, by an English com- 
pany, An Englishman’s Home, written by 
Guy DuMaurier. James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett had given it a fine and appreciative 
write-up in 7'he Tribune and the theater 
was crowded. The drama portrayed a 
quiet English home on the east coast, 
and a crowd of young people, much given 
to tennis and athletic sports were the 
moving spirits of the play. One of the 
boys belonged to a local military com- 
pany and talked largely of war and 
defence. Upon this quiet, jolly life de- 
scends the warning cry that the German 
army has landed and is marching directly 
upon the little hamlet, all unprepared for 
invasion. The play is tragic in the ex- 
treme, carnage, wreck, and ruin follow, 
but its purpose was plain to rouse Eng- 
land to threatened danger—it was a 
cry to arms, be prepared—the Germans 
are upon us! The play created great ex- 
citement in England. Whether _ it 
answered its purpose I do not know, but 
should judge not from what Bernard 
Shaw writes of the difficulty of calling 
out recruits. Not long after I met the 
writer, Samuel Merwin, and spoke to 
him of the play. “Oh, the English are 
batty over German invasion,” was his 
comment, and the dread was not without 
cause, as later events have proved. 

The play of Disraeli, by Louis Parker, 
is one of the very best of the constantly 
acted plays, and is equally popular when 
read—its theme, the acquirement by the 
English of the Suez canal and the diplo- 
macy and boldness exercised by that 
master of diplomacy—Disraeli. To this 
class belongs Zangwill’s Melting Pot, 
although not as fine in a literary way as 
Disraeli, yet it is a good play to read, 
and acted creates a sympathetic atmos- 
phere because it depicts the United 
States as the amalgamator, the “melting 
pot” wherein all races are welded into 
strength and a great purpose. 

Time forbids my entering at all fully 
upon the English and American play- 
wrights, but the work, I assure you, is 
beginning to fill many shelves in the 
library. Pinero, with his social problems, 
as portrayed in the Second Mrs. Tan- 
gueray and Mid-Channel; Henry Arthur 
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Jones, clever, delightful, touching off 
the foibles and follies of the time with 
keen satire as in Dolly Reforming Her- 
self, and Granville Barker, an English 
playwright, who is much enjoyed by 
readers of the drama—his Madras House 
is a highly diverting comedy. Barrie 
stands at the top of the United Kingdom 
dramatists. The Professor’s Love Story, 
written and brought out on the stage 
many years ago, is in a different way as 
tricksy and full of charm as are Peter 
Pan, the Little Minister, or What Every 
Woman Knows. His last work, Leonora, 
is, I understand, rather disappointing. 
Stephen Phillipps’ Ulysses was much 
enjoyed by Professor Clark, and Jose- 
phine Peabody’s The Piper is anpther 
play that will bear reading many times. 
We have also placed on the shelves 
Augustus Thomas’ As a Man Thinks, and 
the Witching Hour, with its psychological 
trend. 

The novels which are sent forth with a 
play strung on a thread of description 
are a wretched apology for the drama 
itself, but all clamored for by a certain 
class of readers, so we have The Music 
Master in this form, The Third Degree, 
The Man of the Hour, and _ others. 
More and more the movies and vaude- 
ville are encroaching upon legitimate 
drama and when well represented, a play 
staged by pictures is highly educational. 
Thus Shakespeare’s Tempest, put on by a 
good company, with the text illustrative 
of the scenes carefully selected from the 
play itself, was, as I can testify, a most 
diverting and excellent performance. 

Percy Mackaye we have in Joan of Arc 
and other plays that he is now putting 
on in his dramatic pageants. 

Bernard Shaw, ‘brilliantly realistic,’’ 
clever and daring, is much read, and we 
have, I believe, his works complete. 
And by the way, when in Madison a year 
or so ago, we had the pleasure of hearing 
Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple most excellently 
presented by a Madison reading circle, 
and enjoyed it quite as much as though 
staged. While in Chicago a few weeks 
ago I had the good fortune to see Caesar 
and Cleopatra, with Forbes Robertson in 
the leading role, and it was certainly a 
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great privilege, for the play portrays the 
character of Caesar, not as the’ lofty 
despot of Roman history, but with all 
his dignity and warlike genius, a very 
human sort of a person. Shaw in his 
foreword to this play says that Caesar 
was fifty-two years old when he con- 
quered Egypt, and met Cleopatra, a 
child of sixteen. He defends the truth- 
fulness of his estimate of Caesar’s char- 
acter, for “originality gives a man an air 
of frankness, generosity and magnanimity, 
by enabling him to estimate the value of 
truth, money, or success, independently 
of convention and moral generalization.” 
Under Forbes Robertson’s interpretation, 
Caesar, through Shaw’s analysis, becomes 
a most interesting and delightful person. 
He has reached the summit of life and 
has tasted every pleasure and triumph. 
Cleopatra is but an amusing child, whom 
he promises to place upon the throne of 
the Pharoahs, and rebukes for slapping 
her little brother Ptolomy. She is pre- 
sented as an audacious, cruel little minx, 
half barbarian, and when Caesar, all 
afire to join his legions, forgets entirely to 
say farewell to Cleopatra, she is in a fury 
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of jealousy and resentment. To appease 
her Caesar says, coaxingly: “I will send 
you a beautiful present from Rome.” 

“What can Rome give that Egypt can- 
not give?”’ Cleopatra asks proudly. 

Caesar—‘‘Her sons. Come, Cleopatra, 
forgive me and bid me farewell, and I 
will send you a man Roman from head to 
heel, and Roman of the noblest; not old 
and ripe for the knife; not lean in the 
arms and cold in the heart; not hiding a 
bald head under his conqueror’s laurels, 
not stooped with the weight of the world 
on his shoulders; but brisk and fresh, 
strong and young, hoping in the morn- 
ing, fighting in the day, and revelling in 
the evening. Will you take such an one 
in exchange for Caesar?” 

“His name, his name” she 
eagerly. 

“Shall it be Mark Antony?” 
asks. 

She throws herself in his arms, the 
trumpets sound, the legions acclaim 
Caesar, and so they part. 

Shaw’s plays are the 
modern drama. 


demands 


Caesar 


last word in 





THE PLAY ELEMENT IN DRAMATIC READING 
By Rev. A. A. Ewing, Madison, Wis. 


The use of the play element in edu- 
cation is one striking feature in the 
modern treatment of children. What is 
now greatly needed is that adults should 
be taught to play. Fortunately out- 
door sports, adapted to different ages, 
are becoming increasingly popular. But 
few of these, however, are used during 
the winter months, and some substitute 
is needed. Our great mistake is in 
thinking that play must always be iden- 
tified with physical exercise. The really 
great need is that the mind should play. 
There should be provided for all adults 
an opportunity to take light, cheerful, 
and social exercise with the imagina- 
tion. The conventional methods for 
consuming the leisure hours of mature 
persons are comparatively stupid or else 


give added excitement to lives already 
nervously overstrained. 

I am glad to recommend the oral 
reading of dramatic literature. It is 
possible to play by reading a play. A 
small group of persons may pass a win- 
ter evening in this way with great en- 
joyment and find it refreshing. There 
is no need of an audience and if the 
group is small “parts” can be doubled 
up. There are many modern plays that 
can readily be adapted to this use. The 
chief danger is that the reading be taken 
too seriously, as though it were study. 
The secret of success is to really play 
it, though without any acting; to play 
it with the voice and with the mind. It 
is necessary to let one’s self go, and ex- 
aggerate a good deal until the spirit of 
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play is caught and the fun becomes con- 
tagious. It is, of course, a game that 
has to be learned; intelligent reading, 
impersonation, and the quick give and 
take of dialogue, all require some effort. 
But it is worth a good deal of effort if 
we can be saved from our solemn in- 
tensity and from the inanity of the 
card table and smoking-room gossip.— 
Reprinted from Wisconsin Lib. Bulletin 
April 1913. 


“Dramatic Reading.” 


After the rendition of The Rivals at 
the Wausau meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association the Wausau Record- 
Herald, under the above headline, made 
some rather interesting comments upon 
the subject: 

The successful rendering of The Rivals 
last night at the Methodist church by 
amateur talent suggests possibilities of 
much interest. 

Aside from every other consideration, 
there is a world of “fun’’ in such read- 
ings. The dramatic instinct is almost 
universal. Nearly every one has some 
talent in that department, and when 
expressed in the free and easy manner 
of such readings, enjoyment is afforded 
to the participants and hearers alike. 

In a city like Wausau, practically cut 
off from the theatrical world, where the 
people have no opportunity to see mod- 
ern plays by modern players, but must 
be content with second hand renditions 
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of stale “successes” there is no better 
field for the enjoyment of the dramatic 
taste than in amateur performances. 

Want of proper staging facilities need 
hardly be considered. Shakespeare’s 
plays were originally produced under 
conditions which a modern five cent 
vaudeville show would reject. The im- 
agination supplied all the accessories. 
The success of the plays depended 
wholly upon the ability of the actors. 

The ancient drama was even more 
meagerly supplied with properties. An 
open air ring, without even a dressing 
room for the actors, without curtains or 
fixtures of any kind, was sufficient for 
a setting for the plays which the refined 
Greeks and the enthusiastic Remans 
attended. 

Literature is full of dramatic subjects 
old and new; and the fact that such 
readings require little preparation en- 
ables them to be enjoyed without the 
sense of staleness and overtraining which 
the professional actor experiences toward 
his part. 

Churches, school rooms, private par- 
lors, everywhere in fact that “two or 
three are gathered together’ constitute 
adequate theaters, where the world old 
recreation of ‘“‘a play extempore” can be 
enjoyed. 

Wausau has plenty of talent; let us 
see whether it will find expression in ac- 
cordance with the excellent hint given 
by the Library association. 





HOW TO CONDUCT A DRAMATIC READING 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Wisconsin Library School 


A dramatic reading gives large returns 
for small outlay of time, money, and 
effort. Librarians wishing to have their 
books considered alive, to arouse a wider 
interest in the best books, to foster an 
appreciation of literature, or simply to 
add to the joy of the world by increasing 
its amusements, can well promote dra- 
matic readings. A number of libraries, 
clubs, and schools have been glad to 
adopt this means of vitalizing books, 
and of bringing entertainment to their 
patrons and public. To aid this propa- 
ganda of good literature and sane amuse- 
ment the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission has purchased, cut, adapted, and 
tried out as readings several plays, copies 
of which it is prepared to lend on request 
in Wisconsin. Other plays will be added 
whenever suitable ones are found. 

This paper has been prepared to serve 
as a manual of instruction for these 
readings. It is based largely, so far 
as the details are concerned, on ques- 
tions of ways and means and _ proce- 
dure that have been asked by those 
who have conducted readings. It seems 
easy enough to say: “We'll have a dra- 
matic reading,” and it truly is an easy 
thing to do, and great fun withal. But 
as the details of its management are 
written out, they seem to involve some- 
thing difficult of accomplishment. This 
is one of the drawbacks in trying to put 
action into words; it loses its spontaneity 
and charm. 

Put aside the detailed directions, get 
a play, call some readers, induce a 
few listeners to hear you, and read. 
The readers: will enjoy it, enter into their 
characters—and it is a success. Then 
you can be more ambitious, and “tread 
the boards” for a larger audience, who 
will tell you that your spirited reading 
was as good, or mayhap better, than a 


real performance with all the accessories. 
Such readings train the wits, the powers 
of observation and concentration, give 


the imagination wide range, and help 
toward a_ twentieth century literary 
renaissance. 

1. Choosing the play. a. First of 


all, a play for reading must be good lit- 
erature. Since there is no action, scenery, 
or costuming in a dramatic reading, the 
play itself is everything; therefore, it 
must be worth while in subject matter, 
literary quality and style, as well as in 
ethical bearing. A vapid, insipid, or 
melodramatic production, without literary 
merit, would fail utterly as a reading. 

b. It must have readable qualities; 
that is to say, it must not be too de- 
pendent on action for development. 
Though a play is literature and has been 
acted successfully, it does not follow as a 
corollary that it will read well. Plays 
for reading must be searched out, as 
comparatively few have the necessary 
reading elements. Some plays are emi- 
nently successful for reading that have 
never been staged, others both stage and 
read well, while others are suitable only 
for staging, and it is a mistake to try to 
adapt them for reading. 

(1) The first requisite is to have the 
characters distinct, and not too many. (2) 
The second, to have few long speeches by 
any of the characters, but much give and 
take of dialogue. Repartee and epigram are 
desirable, for they appeal to an audience, 
and as soon as the reading has aroused a 
laugh, its success is assured. Plays with 
quotable sentences or elements of gaiety, 
humor, beauty, or sympathy should be 
eagerly sought. Mrs. Malaprop and 
Sir Anthony in The Rivals make unend- 
ing fun. The epigram, “‘a rivulet of text ina 
meadow of margin,” and other smart 
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sayings, keep continual interest in a 
reading of The School for Scandal. Christy 
Dudgeon in The Devil’s Disciple makes 
immediate connection with the audience, 
as do many subtle things in Parker’s 
Disraeli; and what audience could fail 
to appreciate Beau Brummel’s “No 
gentleman is ever busy. Insects and 
city people are. busy,” and_ other 
equally rare remarks. (3) The third 
requisite is to consider the length of the 
reading, which should not be more than 
two hours, and an hour and a half is prefer- 
able, and (4) the fourth, a swiftly moving 
plot with no confusion of parts. 


As examples of plays that have read 
well, there are, of the older school, 
Sheridan’s Rivals and School for Scandal, 
which afford swift action, characters that 
are individuals, and repartee. Of the 
modern school, Bernard Shaw, with 
brilliant conversations, wit and repartee, 
gives us ideal reading plays in the Devil’s 
Disciple, Arms and the Man, and Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion, though the 
latter puts so much cockney into the 
mouth of one of the leading characters 
that the play can not be read success- 
fully unless there is a genius for dialect in 
the community. Clyde Fitch’s Beau 
Brummel, with its character study, dra- 
matic situations and epigrams reads well, 
if the stage directions are adapted to 
explain the actien, and the play is 
shortened somewhat by cutting. Parker’s 
Disraeli, with its prevailing wit, the 
character interest of the hero, the ex- 
citement of the situation, and the dis- 
tinct minor characters, is almost a perfect 
reading production, needing practically 
no cutting but careful attention in 
adapting and interpolating stage direc- 
tions. In a number of the Irish plays of 
Lady Gregory and Yeats are found all 
the elements for reading, interest of in- 
cident and character, brief dialogue, 
pathos, wit and charm of style. With 
readers giving a slight (and only a very 
slight) Irish turn to the lines, they will 
hold an audience spell-bound. Yeats’ 
Pot of Broth and Cathleen Ni Hoolihan, 
Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News, The 
Rising Moon, Work-house Ward, and 
Synge’s Well of the Saints have all been 
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read successfully. Ibsen’s Doll House, 
representing the Scandinavian school, is 
also good as a reading play. 

2, Adapting the play for reading. 
a. First, it must be cut, if too long, as 
most plays are. (1) Cut out minor 
characters whenever possible. In some 
plays there are street scenes, garden 
parties, or grand balls, with numerous 
characters speaking briefly, needed for 
stage effect, but confusing (because of 
the many characters) in reading, when 
there is no setting to show the gay 
throng. Cut out all the characters not 
contributing to the development of the 
play; if a few of their lines are needed, 
they can be transferred to other char- 
acters. For example, in The Rivals the 
counter plot between Julia and Faulk- 
land is cut entirely to shorten the play, 
a few lines of Faulkland being retained, 
to give advice to Captain Jack, and to 
assist in the duel scene. In Beau Brum- 
mel the minor characters of Lord Manly 
and Lady Farthingale are eliminated. 
Such cutting makes study and readjust- 
ment of parts in some places necessary, 
but it is worth the effort. (2) Cut out 
occasional lines or entire speeches that 
are coarse or vulgar. Much must be 
pruned from Sheridan’s_ plays, as 
twentieth century ears are offended by 
the dialogue of the eighteenth century. 
But even after cutting, there is enough of 
innocent scandal left to make the 
School for Scandal good reading for an 
evening. (3) Cut also occasional lines 
not necessary to the understanding or 
development of plot, or those that can 
not be understood without the action. 
Make it a rule, then, to cut everything 
that does not contribute to the artistic 
development of the play, or its under- 
standing when read. 

b. Interpolate as reading matter cer- 
tain stage directions that indicate action. 
Such interpolations help much in the 
clearness for the audience. For example 
from A Pot of Broth: 

Beggar (putting in stone). “‘There now, 
og A I have to do, but to put it on the fire 

Without the action the lines would 
hardly be understood, but the bomer 


could easily say: 


\? 
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“*Here’s the stone--I iiss it into the Pot: 
there now, that’s all I have to do, but 


And again: 


Beggar. Oh, don’t mind taking so much 
trouble; those leaves beside me will do well 
enough. (He takes a couple of good handfuls of 
= cabbage and onions and puts them in the 
pot). 


These directions for the beggar’s acting 
can easily be turned into lines— 


oe put in a bit of the cabbage and some 
onions.”’ 

In Disraeli the following lines would 
lose their point without interpolation: 

Disraeli. Yes, yes. (Picks up a blue docu- 
ment.) This contains the report of the Sec- 
retary of State for India on the coaling sta- 
tions and fortifications of the Gulf of Aden. 
Dry stuff, I fear. Let me see; where is the 
Gulf of Aden? (Rises and goes over to the 
maps, unrolls a map of Africa. Turning to 
Foljambe, who followed him) Where is the Gulf 
of Aden? (Foljambe promptly points it out.) 
You’re familiar with the country, I see, 
(Foljambe starts slightly. Disraeli then examines the 
the map). Ah, yes! Very unhealthy climate. I 
believe. 


It would be possible for the one read- 
ing the stage directions, of which we shall 
speak later, to explain the action here, 
but it would interrupt the intense con- 
versation, spoil the artistic effect, and 
lose the point, while an interpolation of 
the stage directions on the part of the 
one reading Disraeli would easily meet 
the need. It could be done as follows: 

“Yes, yes. This blue document contains 
the report of the Secretary of State for India 
on the coaling stations and fortifications of 
the Gulf of Aden. Dry stuff, I fear. Let me 
see; where is the Gulf of Aden here on the 
map? Yes, where is it? Ah! you’re familiar 
with the country, I see, you point it out so 
quickly. Ah, yes! here it is, to be sure, very 
ubhealthy climate, I believe.” 

Such interpolations are not often nec- 
essary, but advantage should be taken of 
them whenever they will help a situation 
dependent on action. 

3. Plotting the play. The acts and 
scenes must be plotted by the “stage 
director,” which is the humorous rank 
conferred on the one who is responsible 
for managing the reading, as does a 
veritable stage manager. This is done 
by making a simple chart, divided into 
acts and scenes, and, as the manager 
reads the play, making a check opposite 
each character every time it appears in 
an act or a_ scene. The plotting of 
Beau Brummel is given as an example: 
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(Bendon)......... x x 
Ss casiccinncaw x| x 
Duchess of Leaming- 

CO ateuucese ease x x x x 
Mariana Vincent_-_-_- x x zi 
Mrs. St. Aubyn_-__- x x x x 
jo x x x 
Lady Farthingale ___ x x 
French lodging-house 

Oo oe x 





A careful study of this plot with the 
text will reveal that two minor characters 
can be cut out entirely, Lord Manly and 
Lady Farthingale, and that one person 
can be assigned to read two parts; for 
example, the plot shows that the Prince 
of Wales does not appear until Act 2, 
and Mr. Abrahams appears only in Act 
1, so that the same person can read both 
parts, if he has the ability to enter into 
the simulation and reading of two dif- 
ferent characters successfully, as most 
readers can. Lord Manly can be cut out 
entirely, or left for one amusing incident 
in the ball-room scene; if retained, the part 
is so cut that he appears only in Act 2, 
and as Mortimer does not appear in this 
act, the same reader can present both 
characters. The parts of the Duchess of 
Leamington and the French lodging 
house keeper can be doubled in a similar 
way. The two footmen and the two 
bailiffs can appear as ‘“‘super” on the 
play-bill, if these are provided, and the 
parts assigned to any of the characters 
that can read them without interfering 
with their own appearance. The reader 
taking the part of Vincent can easily read 
the three speeches of Bendon without 
bringing confusion to the minds of the 
listeners, since Bendon is merely a mouth 
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piece for announcements. The two 
bailiffs and Simpson can be distributed 
among the others, but if there are enough 
available readers, an additional one could 
be used to advantage for Simpson and 
the first bailiff. Sometimes the one 
reading the stage directions can take a 
footman’s lines or other brief parts as 
super. 

4. Assigning the characters. a. 
Assign the parts to persons who are good 
readers; this is the first essential to a 
successful dramatic reading. Clear enun- 
ciation, correct pronunciation, intelligent 
interpretation of the lines, proper emphasis, 
and dramatic feeling are the prime requisites 
to good reading. There are good readers 
in every community, and frequently these 
readings will discover unexpected talent, 
while practice will develop others. It is 
quite worth while to help in restoring the 
lost art of reading aloud when it will give 
pleasure to many people. 

b. Assign feminine parts to women, 
and masculine parts to men, especially if 
the reading is to be presented before an 
audience. It is possible for women to 
take all the parts for small group read- 
ings, such as a woman’s club presenting a 
play for its regular program. 

c. As nearly as may be, assign the 
parts to persons who characterize them; 
for example, the character of Sir Anthony 
Absolute: should be given to an older 
man, while for his son, the dashing 
Captain Jack, a younger man should be 
chosen, other things being equal. Lydia 
Languish should be young, and. Mrs. 
Malaprop older. 

d. Make the assignments long enough 
in advance of the reading for the readers 
to become familiar with the play and 
their own lines. Have a copy of the 
text for each of the leading characters 
for individual study before the play and 
for greater ease in reading during the 
play. Two minor characters can share a 
copy together. Require careful study of 
the play by all the readers, each paying 
close attention to the stage directions 
that accompany his part, as they provide 
the guide for his emphasis and manner. 
For example: 

Mariana (a little coquettishly) Well, what 
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sort of a hand shall Ideal you? 

Beau (with great meaning) Yours! 

Mariana (with equal meaning) Are diamonds 
trumps? 

Beau (reproachfully) No. Hearts! 

Mariana (lightly) I haven’t one in the pack. 

5. Stage directions. a. The stage 
directions (accompanying the text but 
printed in italics) are orders for the 
actors in carrying out the business of the 
play. They are either a guide to utter- 
ance (see example above) or directions 
for movements on the stage. When the 
play is presented as a reading, the direc- 
tions for tone of voice and manner 
should be carefully heeded, while those 
for action can be carried out only in 
small part, as a reader turns to address 
now one character, now another, or can 
simulate some minor movements, of make 
some of the gestures indicated. 

In extended dialogue, these italicised 
directions often appear in the midst of a 
speech. They are to be regarded simply 
as a guide for the actor (reader) and are 
not to be read by the stage manager, 
except in rare instances. The rule 
should be, never to interrupt a speaker 
by reading stage directions, as they in- 
terfere with the artistic rendering of his 
part. The context, with the emphasis of 
the reader and such action as he can 
simulate, will give the desired impres- 
sion. It has already been explained how 
occasional necessary stage directions can 
be interpolated by the reader. 

b. One person should be responsible as 
“stage manager,” which involves some 
work and responsibility, even if a play is 
already chosen and cut. It means a 
careful study of the play, its history, 
characters, and plot; also of all its lines 
and accompanying stage directions, for 
three reasons: first, to select the readers 
for the different parts and conduct the 
rehearsals; second, to outline ai the time 
of the reading, in brief introductory re- 
marks, enough of the history of the play 
and its setting to put the audience en 
rapport with the readers; third, to read 
such stage directions as may be necessary 
during the progress of an act. 

The ‘‘stage manager” (it adds to the 
illusion of a dramatic reading to use as 
many dramatic and stage expressions as 
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possible) steeps himself in a knowledge of 
the play, by reading the introduction 
and such other articles as are available, 
and passes on the knowledge thus gained 
to the players, to help their understand- 
ing and interpretation. The Rivals finds 
exposition in The Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson (same in Century, vol. 40, p. 
717-22, Sept. 1890); and in Scribner’s for 
March, 1906, is an article by Francis Wilson 
on Jefferson and the All-Star Cast of The 
Rivals. McClure’s for February, 1914, p. 
41-44, gives interesting comment on Dis- 
raeli. William Winter’s Life of Richard 
Mansfield devotes a chapter to the real 
Beau Brummel and to Mansfield’s interpre- 
tation of the character. For other plays 
criticism or description can generally be 
found. 

After the brief introduction about the 
play, the stage manager depicts briefly 
the setting of the stage for the first act, 
omitting such details as door, left center, 
table at right, desk at left, etc., as no audi- 
ence can visualize such minute directions. 
Include only the general setting in pre- 
senting a scene; be an impressionist, not 
a realist. When costumes and characters 
need to be described, which does not 
often occur, let it be at the beginning of 
an act, in connection with the stage 
setting. A play bill, if used, can be 
made to help the stage manager in these 
descriptions. 

Since there is no curtain and no scene 
shifter to mark the beginning of each 
act, the stage manager must give a 
description of the setting, and when stage 
directions are necessary during the pro- 
gress of an act, read them in a matter of 
fact manner, yet clearly and distinctly. 

The reading of stage directions wher- 
ever they are retained should be as 
much expected by the readers as the 
response of any character. Otherwise 
there would be confusion, a character and 
the manager beginning to read at the 
same time. It is for such points as 
these that the one in charge of the read- 
ing needs to make a careful study of the 
play, and to give explicit directions to 
the readers for the sake of an artistic 
production. All the books should be 
marked alike for the cutting and the 
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interpolations of both readers and stage 
manager. 

6. Rehearsal. a. At least one rehear- 
sal, with all readers present should be held; 
two or even three are advised if it is the 
first time that such a reading has been 
attempted. After a few plays have been 
read, readers who are accustomed to one 
another can present a reading without 
rehearsal, if the books indicate all the 
directions and necessary changes, and if 
each one has studied his own part care- 
fully in advance. But even then, one re- 
hearsal is still advised for smoothness of 
presentation and the finest interpretation 
of the play. Without a rehearsal, some of 
the readers are apt to read the lines first 
and take in the meaning afterwards. 

b. In conducting the rehearsal, the 
stage manager seats the company in a 
semi-circle, with as wide an arc as the 
space permits. The leading character 
should be in the center, the others placed 
on either side in such a way that those 
who converse most together can do so 
easily and with the best result for the 
audience. It is more effective to have 
the main characters talk to one another 
across the space, than to have them 
seated side by side. The minor charac- 
ters can be seated wherever they can 
best share a book when their turn comes. 
Much depends on a good seating arrange- 
ment, and a rehearsal gives opportunity 
to try several. 

c. The stage manager introduces each 
act and scene by describing the setting 
of the stage, as he will on the occasion of 
the reading, to give the cue for the first 
speaker. A rehearsal fries out the play 
and shows the need of retaining or re- 
jecting various stage directions, as noth- 
ing else can. Often it is difficult to de- 
termine fully what stage directions are 
needed until the play is read by the 
eharacters. It is a _ safe principle to 
climinate every stage direction possible. 

d. As the play progresses, each char- 
acter reads his lines in turn, with all the 
emphasis, expression, art, and eager alert- 
ness that he is capable of putting into 
his interpretation of the part. The most 
important rule to observe is the quick 
taking of the cue. There should be no 
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pause between the readers, but each 
should take his cue speedily, even letting 
his words overlap those of the preceding 
reader as they might in conversation. 
The dialogue should move rapidly, else 
the play loses interest and point. Since 
there is no action, exaggeration in the 
reading is essential to convey the neces- 
sary spirit to the audience. The readers 
should “let themselves go,” watching 
themselves constantly, and helping each 
other in keeping the reading spirited. 

e. Pronunciation, especially of ambigu- 
ous terms and proper names, should be 
studied and made uniform at the re- 
hearsal. For example, in Disraeli, it 
would seem strange for some of the com- 
pany to pronounce the name Beaconsfield 
as Bek’-unz-feld, and others, Be’-kiinz-feld, 
the former being the pronunciation used 
professionally. 

7. Play-bills. A _ play-bill not only 
helps to keep up the fun of “making be- 
lieve’ a real play, but aids the audience 
in following the characters. Besides, as 
in companies of real players, parts are 
often doubled, as already explained; the 
play bill showing this makes it possible 
for the audience to follow the reading 
with clearer understanding. These pro- 
grams can generally be run off on a 
mimeograph or multigraph, making the 
cost so very little that they need not be 
omitted. They can be made to supple- 
ment the stage directions by giving some 
descriptions of the characters, their re- 
lations, appearance, foibles, etc. The 
outline of acts and scenes can be added, 
also the setting of the play in time and 
place. 

A description of characters can often be 
added, especially on play-bills for Bernard 
Shaw. In this manner some of his clever 
characterizations can be utilized, which 
would otherwise be lost in the cutting. 
The following excerpts from a_ play-bill 
for a reading of The Devil’s Disciple are 
an example: 

Mrs. Dudgeon- ------ Mrs. Danby 
An elderly matron with a 
bitter temper and a fierce pride, 
who has worked hard and got 
nothing by it except dominion 
and detestation in her sordid 


home, and an_ unquestioned 
reputation for piety and re- 
spectability among her neigh- 
bors. Being exceedingly disa- 
greeable, she is held to be ex- 
ceedingly good. 


Rte oem eee Miss Arnold 
Peter Dudgeon’s irregular 
child; a wild, timid looking crea- 
ture. 
a ae Mr. Jenner 
Mrs. Dudgeon’s second son; a 
fattish, stupid, round-faced man. 
Anthony Anderson_____- Mr. Jones 
A shrewd, genial, ready, 
Presbyterian divine. No doubt 
an excellent parson, but still a 
man capable of making the most 
of this world, and perhaps a 
little apologetically conscious of 
getting on better with it than 
a sound Presbyterian ought. 
Judith Anderson _____-_ Mrs. Myers 
The minister’s wife, pretty 
and proper and lady-like. Rather 
a pathetic creature to any sym- 
pathetic observer who knows 
how rough a place the world is. 
Lawyer Hawkins___-_-_-_- Mr. Moore 
A brisk, middle aged man, .; 
looking as much squire as solici- °: 
tor. i fr 
Richard Dudgeon__-____- Mr. Estes 
Mrs. Dudgeon’s elder son, the 
reprobate, “The Devils Disciple.’ 


General Burgoyne__Mr. Hotchkiss 
“Gentleman Johnny,” a man 

of fashion, gallant enough to 
have made a distinguished mar- 
riage by an elopement, witty 
enough to write successful come- 
dies, aristocratically - connected 
enough to have had opportuni- 
ties of high military distinction. 

Place: Websterbridge, N. H. 

Time: 1777. 

Act I. Mrs. Dudgeon’s house. 

Act II. Mr. Anderson’s house. 

Act III. (1) Guard room; (2) Coun- 
cil chamber; (3) Market place. 


« 


A complete play-bill for Beau Brum- 
mel is given, as an example of the simpler 
form. 
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BEAU BRUMMEL 
Written for 
RICHARD MANSFIELD 
By 
Clyde Fitch 


The Persons of the Play 
Beau Brummel__--_-_-_-_-_- Mr. Ewing 
Prince of Wales-_-__--- Mr. Beatty 
(Afterwards King George IV.) 

Reginald Courtenay ___Mr. Schatz 
(Nephew to the Beau.) 

Lord Manly-_-________- Mr. Dudgeon 
(A fop of the period.) 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan___- 





Mr. Lester 
Mortimer... -.......- Mr. Dudgeon 
(Valet and confidential servant to 
the Beau.) 
Oliver Vincent_______-_ Mr. Bascom 
(Self made merchant, father of 
Mariana.) 
Mr. Abrahams__-____-__- Mr. Beatty 
(Money lender.) 
S| | Mr. Moyse 
(Footman to Beau.) 
ee ae ae Super. 
(Prince’s footman.) 
Bailiffs__....Super and Mr. Moyse 
Mariana Vincent___-_- Mrs. Beatty 
(Beloved by Beau and Reginald.) 
Mrs. St. Aubyn___--- Mrs. Koelker 


(Anxious to captivate the Prince, 
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but unwilling to resign the 
Beau.) 

The Duchess of Leamington_- 
Fae re arent ne as ae Mrs. Daniells 
(Anxious to please.) 

Kathleen... ......... Miss Humble 
(Irish maid of Mariana.) 

French Lodging House Keeper-- 
Se ira eee ree Mrs. Daniells 

Reader of stage directions___. 
ales ae eke cael ee Miss Hazeltine 

Time—London, about 1819. 


Act JI. Scene 1—The Beau’s dress- 
ing-reom. 
Scene 2—The Beau’s re- 
ception-room. 

Act II. The ballroom at Carlton 
House, the residence of 
the Prince-Regent. The 
Beau reprimands the * 
Prince. 

Act III. The Mall. The Prince 
gives the cut direct to 
the Beau. 

Act IV. Scene 1—(Six months later) 
Mr. Brummel’s lodgings 
in Calais. 

Scene 2—Attic in Caen. 
A phantom supper. 
Wisconsin Library School 
At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon 
November 25, 1914 





MODERN DRAMA: A READING LIST 
By Elva L. Bascom 


Selected list of the dramas and works about the drama which have appeared since 
the publication of the A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11, with the addition of a few earlier ones. 


Books about the Drama 


Andrews, Charlton. The drama today. 
Lippincott $1.50 net. 

Excellent survey of the types and tenden- 
cies of contemporary American, English and 
continental drama in its relation to literature 
and to the theater, with brief estimates of 
specific plays and playwrights. 

Archer, William. Play-making; a man- 
ual of craftsmanship. Small $2 net. 

A book of practical suggestion for the 
student of playwriting. The principles un- 
derlying play construction are fully discussed 
and illustrated for the most part from plays 


now to be seen, from Shakespeare and Ibsen 

to Clyde Fitch and Brieux. 

Bithell, Jethro. Life and writings of 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Great writers) 
Scribner $1 net. 

Synopses of Maeterlinck’s works, with run- 
ning commentaries, give the book some value 
to students. See Thomas. 

Bourgeois, Maurice. John Millington 
Synge and the Irish theatre. Mac- 
millan $2.50 net. 

A scholarly, exhaustive study of Synge and 
a full account of the development of the Irish 
dramatic movement and Synge’s relation to it. 
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Extensive bibliography (45p.) See Howe and 


Weygandt. 


Burton, Richard. The new American 
drama. Crowell $1.25 net. 

Interesting study of the development, ten- 
dencies and characteristics of the kind of play 
produced by Americans today, dealing particu- 
larly with its relation to the people and effect 
on them. References to plays and play- 
wrights are useful, but there is no study of 
individual plays. 


Clark, B. H. 
today; outlines for its study. 
$1.35 net. 


A close, concise and very intelligent study 
of important dramatists from Ibsen to the 
present day, giving brief biography of each, 
bibliography of plays, and comments and 
questions on more important plays, but no 
text. For study clubs or college classes.— 
A. L. A. Booklisi. 


The continental drama of 
Holt 


Gregory, I. A. (P.), ldady. Our Irish 
theatre: a chapter of autobiography. 
Putnam $1.50 net. 

A very interesting account of the beginnings 
and growth of the Irish Literary Theatre and 
of its plays and playwrights. 


Hamilton, C. M. 
Holt $1.50 net. 
Discusses the changes 
which the recent development of 
and theatrical art has occasioned, 
much sound criticism of its principles, 
dencies and influence. 


Heller, Otto. 


Studies in stagecraft. 


in dramatic values 
dramatic 
and gives 
ten- 


Henrik Ibsen; plays and 
problems. Houghton $2 net. 

Studies of Ibsen’s plays mainly from the 
viewpoint of their social and ethical teachings 
and hittle if at all as works of art. Besides 
outlining the plots of the plays, there is a 
considerable body of opinion on each and a 
discussion of its purpose. 


Henderson, Archibald. The changing 
drama. Holt $1.50 net. 

Study of the evolution of modern drama, 
which attempts to discover and disclose its 
real contributions and tendencies as deter- 
mined by contemporary art and life, and as 
expressive of the growth of the human spirit. 
European dramatists, Stewart, 

Kidd $1.50. 

Distinctive and penetrating studies of Ibsen, 

Maeterlinck, Wilde, Shaw and Granville Barker. 


Holl, Karl. 


life and _ his 
McClurg $1 net. 





Gerhart Hauptmann, his 
work, 1862 - 1912. 
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Tells the story of his personal life, shows 
the tendencies of his work and the influence 
upon the dramatists of his time and his con- 
temporaries, and gives an uncommonly clear 
idea of his social, family and fairy dramas.— 
A. L. A. Booklist. 


Howe, P. P. Dramatic portraits. Ken- 
nerley $1.50 net. 

Critical studies of the plays of Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Oscar Wilde, Barrie, 
Shaw, St. John Hankin, Granville Barker, 
Hubert H. Davies, Galsworthy. ‘“‘They excel 
in scholarship, in felicity of style, in aptness 
of quotation and illustration, in ingenuity of 
special pleading, and general consistency.’’— 
Nation. 

J. M. Synge; a 
Kennerley $2.50 net. 

Gives a clear, stimulating analysis of 
Synge’s work, a slight account of his career, 
a list of his plays, and a bibliography. 


McLeod, Addison. Plays and players 
in modern Italy. Sergel $2.75 net. 
Useful summaries of about thirty plays, 
with well translated extracts and characteriza- 
tions of about thirty living actors and ac- 
tresses. The majority of the plays are the 
work of living playwrights. 


Montague, C. E. Dramatic 
Mucmillan $1.25 net. 

Essays and criticisms which though covering 
fairly well the English stage for the past 
twenty-five years, omit all mention of Ameri- 
can plays and players. Chapters on Moliere, 
Ibsen, Shaw, Synge, and Wilde, on ‘The 
wholesome play” and “Improvements in play- 
making.” 


Moderwell, H. K. The theatre of to- 
day. Lane $1.50 net. 


Thorougk analysis of the forces—mechanical, 
artistic, intellectual, literary and _ social— 
which are influencing the modern theater. 
Includes a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
the field of modern drama. 


Thomas, Edward. Maurice 
linck. Dodd $1.60 net. 

A full, but rather uncritical, exposition of 
Maeterlinck’s work. The biographical sketch 
is very slight; in this respect the study by 
Moses (Duffield $1.25 net) is preferable. 





critical study. 


values. 


Maeter- 


Weygandt, Cornelius. Irish plays and 
playwrights. Houghton $2 net. 
Interesting survey of the work of the 
writers and players associated with the Irish 
Theatre, furnishing compact biographies and 
giving synopses of the most important plays. 
The most comprehensive and useful work. 
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Dramas 


Barker, Granville. Madras House. 
Kennerley $1 net. 


See next note 


—tThree plays: The marrying of Ann 
Leete; The Voysey inheritance; Waste. 
Kennerley $1.50 net. 

Closet plays which discuss “some of the 
most intimate relations and natural responsi- 
bilities of the sexes, which lie at the root of 
the social fabric.” 


Barrie, J. M. 
$1.25 net. 
Four one-act plays, Pantaloon, The twelve- 
pound look, Rosalind and The will, written with 
delicate insight and whimsical grace. 


Half hours. Scribner 


Bennett, Arnold. Milestones, a play in 
three acts, by Arnold Bennett and 
Edward Knoblauch. Doran $1 net. 

Novel but slight play, having as its central 
idea the intolerance of age toward the ideals, 
ambitions and changed standards of the 
younger generation. 


Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. 
ner $1.50 net. 

The first English translation of The gaunilet, 

Beyond our power and The new system—interest- 

ing plays in which social and business problems 


Plays. Scrib- 


are treated from their ethical aspects. Second 

volume less valuable. 

Chesterton, G. K. Magic. Putnam 
$1 net. 


A fanciful little play of real dramatic value 
which cleverly defends the authenticity of 
miracles. 


Echegaray, Jose. The great Galeoto. 
Doubleday 75c. net. 

The first practical edition in translation of 
this tragedy, the best known of Echegaray’s 
among English readers. ‘‘The only tragedy of 
idle gossip in all dramatic literature.” 


Galsworthy, John. Plays. Second 
series. Scribner $1.35 net. 
Contains The eldest son, The litile dream, 


Justice. Each indicts forcefully some conven- 
tion, force or law which needs reformation. 
Published separately, 60 cents. 


Scribner $1.35 





Plays. Third series. 
net. 

Contents: The fugitive, The pigeon and The 
mob. 


Gregory, I. A. (P.), lady. Irish folk- 
history plays. Putnam 2v. each 
*$1.50 net. 
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Contents: v. 1, Grania— Kincora—Dervor- 
gilla. v. 2, The Canavans—The white cockade 
—The deliverer. 

Brief plays, most of them in the repertoire 
of the Irish Players, which have the same 
quality as Seven short plays and are of more 
interest as interpretations of irish thought and 
feeling than as drama. 

New comedies. Putnam, $1.50 net. 

Contains The bogie man, The full moon, 
Coats, Damer’s gold, McDonough’s wife. 

Five one-act plays, charmingly simple in 
conception and construction, which are very 
true to the Celtic character in western Ire- 
land. 





Hauptmann, Gerhart. Dramatic works. 


v. 1, Social dramas. Huebsch $1.50 
net. 
Contains Before dawn, The weavers, The 


beaver coat, The conflagration. Good introduc- 
tion by the editor, Ludwig Lewisohn. Later 
volumes (v. 2-4) not so important. 


Kenyon, Charles. Kindling; a comedy 
drama in three acts (Drama League 
series of plays) Doubleday 75c net. 

Well written and interesting play, present- 
ing one of the social problems of the tene- 
ments, that of the influence of unsanitary 
conditions on the lives of the occupants.— 

A. L. A. Booklist. 


Jones, H. A. Mary goes first. 
day 75c net. 
A clever ‘“‘comedy of manners” which satir- 
izes with delicate humor the foibles of British 
aristocracy. 


Double- 


Mackaye, P. W. A thousand years ago 
(Drama League series of plays) 
Doubleday 75c net. 

Entertaining little play, with an Arabian- 
Nights plot and a group of Italian maskers to 
introduce and carry on the action. Has his- 
torical interest, oriental coloring and good 
technique. 


Middleton, George. Embers, With the 
failures, In his house, The gargoyle, 
Madonna, The man masterful; one- 
act plays of contemporary life. Holt 
$1.35 net. 

Character studies in dramatic form showing 
originality of invention and subtlety of analy- 
sis. Good examples of the one-act play. 
Nowadays; a contemporaneous 
comedy. Holt $1 net. 

Realistic comedy of today, portraying the 
situations which arise from the conflicting de- 
mands made upon a middle-aged woman by 
her conservative husband and her radical 
daughter. 
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Parker, L. N. Disraeli; a play. Lane 
$1 net. 

An interesting example of the well con- 
structed modern “one-part” play, which both 
acts and reads effectively. 

Peabody, J. P. The wolf of Gubbio. 
Houghton $1.10 net. 


A _ spirited, reverent little play, in 
which St.Francis’ power over animals 
and the quaint Christmas Eve _ worship 
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of his time form the central thought 
and _ action. 

Shaw, G. B. Misalliance, The dark 


lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny’s 
first play. Brentano $1.50 net. 
Included for Fanny’s first play, a typical 
Shavian treatise for parents on _ training 
children, and incidentally, a savage attack on 
dramatic critics. 





*“SHIRT-SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 


Wisconsin Documents 


With the legislative session we shall 
have the appearance of the reports of 
state officers and departments. It is 
our intention to have sent to public 
libraries such of these publications as we 
believe will be of use to them. Examine 
these when they come to you, and let 
your patrons know you have them. It is 
a duty of the citizen to know what his 
state government is doing. The fol- 
lowing items which have recently come 
from the state printers are being sent to 
libraries: 


State Board of Agriculture. List of 
words to be used in the State Fair spell- 
ing contest, Milwaukee, 1915. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner. Re- 
vised regulations relating to cream test 
scales and Babcock milk and cream test 
bottles. 


State Fire Marshal. Seventh annual 
report (1914) containing reprints of 
twelve bulletins issued during the year 
and of a special report on the work of 
the department made to the Board of 
Public Affairs. 


Geological and Natural History 
Survey. Juday. The inland lakes of 
Wisconsin. Bulletin No. 27. 1914. 

In addition, libraries would do well to 
obtain the 30th annual report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, which 
contains also research bulletins 25-29 
issued during the year. Apply to the 
director of the station, University of 
Wisconsin. The Live Stock Sanitary 


Board has issued a 7 page pamphlet on 
“Hog Cholera and Its Control.’ Apply 
directly to the board at Madison for 
this. 


Other Publications 
Blue sky legislation. Prohibition. 


The California state library has reprinted 
from its News WNofes for April, 1914, 
select lists of references on these two 
subjects. Apply to the state library at 
Sacramento. 


Consolidation of schools. Facts and 
fallacies about consolidation of schools in 
West Virginia is the title of a report 
prepared by L. J. Hanifan, State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools. Apply to the 
State Superintendent at Charleston. 


Currency. An interesting little pam- 
phlet has been published by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, entitled 
Curious Currency of Ancient and Modern 
Times. Apply to the bank. 


Immigration. The report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Immigra- 
tion appeared as House document 2300 
of 1914, with the title The Problem of 
Immigration in Massachusetts. Apply 
to the Secretary of State at Boston. 


Panama canal. A speech by Russell 
L. Drum on the Effect of the Panama 
Canal on Sea Traffic has been printed as 
Senate document 540 of the last session of 
Congress. Another speech reprinted by 
Congress is the baccalareate at the 
University of Georgia, by Charles S. 
Thomas, entitled Modern Social and 
Industrial Problems. The latter is Sen- 
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ate document 531. 
gressman. 


Apply to your Con- 


Potatoes. Special consular report 64 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce on Utilization of 
Potatoes in Europe shows that under 
peace conditions Germany produced 
about four times as many potatoes as 
the United States. Apply to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Primary elections. A digested study 
of the direct primary, the presidential 
primary, and the nominating convention, 
prepared by the class in politics at the 
University of Vermont, has been pub- 
lished as Vol. II No. 3 of the Vermont 
Bulletin (December, 1913). Apply to 
the Registrar of the University at Bur- 
lington. 


Public health. Reprint number 189 
from the Public Health Reports is en- 
titled Pure Drugs and the Public Health 
(May 8, 1914.) Apply to the United 
States Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington. 

Another reprint, number 204, is What 
Is Safe Drinking Water, by A. J. Mc- 
Laughlin. 


Railroads. The annual report on 
statistics of railways for 1912 prepared 
by the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been published. 
While, of course, the figures are late in 
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appearing, this report if kept up to date 
by discarding older volumes as the new 
one is published, is a valuable aid in the 
reference work of larger public libraries. 
Apply to the Commission. 


Rural life. <A bibliography of rural 
sociology (8 pages) is published by the 
State Agricultural College at Durham, 
New Hampshire. Doubtless a_ public 
library can obtain a copy on application. 

Of similar interest is a 70 page report 
of a rural life survey in Northwestern 
Ohio. It is published by the Presbyterian 
Department of Church and Country Life. 
Application should be made to W. H. Wil- 
son, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Taxation. A report of a committee of 
the National Tax Association, presented 
by Dr. T. S. Adams, of the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, has been reprinted as a 
separate report from the Real Estate 
Magazine of New York. Dr. Adams has 
a few copies available. The title is 
Increases in Public Expenditures. 


Vocational education. Prof. Frank 
L. Glynn, director of trade instruction in 
New Haven, has prepared for the United 
States Bureau of Education a report on 
trade schools visited by him in Ireland, 
Scotland, England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. This problem is in process of 
solution in our own state. Write to the 
Bureau for its Bulletin 1914 No. 23. 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


Since the last report the following out- 
side lectures have been given: 

Mr. Legler gave two illustrated lec- 
tures on November 20 and 21, his sub- 
jects being Book Binding as a Fine Art 
and Library Extension in Chicago. An 
informal tea was given on the afternoon 
of his first lecture that the students 
might have opportunity to meet Mr. 
Legler personally. 

There have been two lectures supple- 
menting the course in Book Selection: 
Bibliography of American History, by Dr. 
Fish, of the History Department, and 
Evaluation of Books in Political Economy, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
by Prof. Chester Lloyd-Jones, of the 
Economics Department of the University. 

Miss Ahern paid her annual visit to 
the school December 11 and 12. She 
lectured to the class upon the Fashioning 
of a Librarian and spoke in the evening, 
after an informal reception, upon Li- 
brarians I Have Known. 

To illustrate the work of American 
publishing houses and the value of 
Christmas exhibits of books, the students 
prepared an exhibit which was on view 
December 3-5 in the foyer of the school, 
and open to the public of Madison. The 
exhibit was attractively arranged and in- 
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cluded children’s classics in_ illustrated 
editions, standard and recent fiction, and 
some of the best new books representa- 
tive of every field. The students had in 
charge the work of advertising the ex- 
hibit, prepared the copy for the news- 
papers and made posters for the public 
library. Two hundred and eighty-five 
persons visited the exhibit during the 
three days it was open, and many ques- 
tions regarding books and editions were 
asked of the students in charge. On the 
last day of the exhibition, Mr. James 
Duncan Phillips, of the firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., paid a visit to the 
school. He gave a most charming talk 
on the Business of Publishing to the 
students of the Library School, and 
their guests, the students from the Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. Tea was ser- 
ved in the exhibition hall in honor of Mr. 
Phillips, who was constantly called upon 
to explain many points regarding the 
books on every hand. 

During the past year the school library 
of technical literature on library economy 
has been greatly increased by the acquisi- 
tion from the other libraries in Madison 
of their files of such material. The His- 
torical Library and the Public Library 
will hereafter leave this field entirely 
for the Library School to cover: 52 
volumes and 115 pamphlets, given by the 
Historical Library, and 37 volumes, given 
by the Madison Free Library, have been 
accessioned, 150 pamphlet boxes have 
also been added to shelve unbound files 
of reports, bulletins, and miscellaneous 
material. This growth of the library has 
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necessitated six new sections of shelving, 
which have been placed in the typewriting 
room. The school library has attained 
substantial proportions in its files of 
American library literature, which is 
constantly growing by the addition of 
new material and the completion by 
binding of files of library reports and 
bulletins. 
School Notes 


The class was entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Dudgeon at their home on 
November 25. A dramatic reading of 
Beau Brummel was given. Christmas 
recess commenced the noon of December 
19. On the evening of the 18th the 
students gave a Christmas party at the 
school. 

Alumnae Notes 


Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, who has been 
connected with the Michigan State Li- 
brary, succeeds Miss Williams as _ assist- 
ant organizer for the Indiana Library 
Commission. 

Anne E. Kjellgren, °14, has been 
elected high school librarian at Rockford 
(Ill.), beginning January 1. She _ has 
been children’s librarian at Rockford 
since her graduation. 

Mr. Earl H. Davis, of the Legislative 
Reference Class of last year, has been 
appointed legislative reference librarian 
with the Library Commission of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Walter P. Schatz, of the same 
class, will on January first assume the 
duties of the new position of civic sec- 
retarv at Neillsville, Wis. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


A Benefit for the Platteville Public 
Library 
The musical extravaganza, A Day at 


the Ranch, was pronounced the best 
home talent play ever presented in 
Platteville. 


This entertainment was given as a 
library benefit, and played to capacity 
houses for two nights, December 11 and 
12. Two hundred people took part in 


the entertainment and the vigorous 
applause, many encores and big audiences, 
many people attending both nights, were 
all the evidence needed to give assur- 
ance that the play was a success. 

The stage was a scene at the ranch, 
Indian tepees and the ranch corral form- 
ing the background. During the entire 
performance the stage background was a 
continually changing picture of Indians, 
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cowboys, tourists, city folks and children. 
The entertainment offered opportunity 
for many beautiful stage effects and great 
variety of talent. Two weeks of prepa- 
ration were required and the show was so 
well advertised by the many people en- 
gaged that it could not help bringing 
full houses. Tickets were sold for several 
days before the entertainment was 
given. The Art Department of the 
Normal School made seventy beautiful 
posters which were placed in _ every 
prominent window in the city. The 
Arion orchestra gave their services with- 
out charge and played throughout the 
entire performance which helped very 
much, in fact, everybody helped, as they 
always do in Platteville when there is 
any call from the library. 

We realized one-half of the door re- 
ceipts after all expenses were paid and 
had clear, besides all money made from 
program advertising and the sale of 
homemade candy during the evenings. 
This gave a clear profit of two hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Rodenbaugh, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., deservedly popu- 
lar in Platteville, staged the play. 

A committee from Galena, IIl., came to 
Platteville to see the Day at the Ranch 
and immediately engaged those who pro- 
duced the play to come to Galena in 
January to stage the play as a library 
benefit. 

Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, Librarian 


Some Suggestions From Kansas 


While Kansas has no commission doing 
library extension work and no published 
Bulletin, Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the 
state normal school, issues occasionally a 
library association news letter which con- 
tains notes of interest to all librarians. 
Among those in a recent issue are the 
following: 

It is a wise citizen who knows his 
public library. A resident of Concordia, 
Kansas, chanced to find the government 
patent office reports in the Concordia li- 
brary, and thereupon informed the li- 
brarian that he had made a trip to 
Kansas City the week before for the sole 
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purpose of examining those same reports. 

The Boy Scouts of Eureka, Kansas 
helped the public library move from its 
old quarters to the new Carnegie Building. 

A Manhattan boy learned how to make 
a new-fangled kite while confined in his 
home with the mumps. He got the 
“kite book” from the public library. 
The Manhattan librarian, Miss Lee, en- 
courages the private ownership of favorite 
books. One young man has thus bought 
Through Our Unknown Southwest, by 
Agnes C. Laut, although he and his 
whole family had already read the library 
copy. 

At Russell, Kansas, the Sunday School 
library of the Methodist church, after 
lying dormant and unused for fifteen 
years, has been placed in the city library, 
to be loaned out as other books are on 
condition that title remains in the Sunday 
school and the books are to be kept together 
with a label fo ownership. 


The Century Atlas and the Century 
Cyclopaedia of Names 


The Century Atlas and the Century 
Cyclopaedia of Names 1914 edition are 
now sold as separate volumes for the 
first time. This announcement was made 
by the Century Co. after the December 
Bulletin was in press where the state- 
ment was made (page 288) that they 
were not sold separately. This notice is 
to correct that statement and give the 
readers of the Bulletin the latest informa- 
tion about these excellent publications. 

The Century Atlas which has been re- 
vised recently contains 150 maps and as 
many insets giving all foreign countries, 
as well as the United States and indi- 
vidual states. A very full alphabetic 
index, including countries, cities, towns, 
rivers, mountains, lakes, canals, capes, 
bays, etc. This index is one of the best 
to be found in any atlas. 

The Century Cyclopaedia of Names 
is one of the most useful handbooks that 
a library can own, containing in one 
alphabet names in geography, biography, 
mythology, history, art, fiction, litera- 
ture, etc. Pronunciation is given, and 
concise descriptive information. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Appleton. The annual appropriation 
has been increased to $4,000, an addi- 
tional thousand having been granted by 
the council. 

Ashland. The library is open on 
Sunday afternoon this winter from 1:30 
to 5. 

Barron. The library will be open 
every afternoon hereafter. At a recent 
meeting of the board the reports showed 
that the increased amount of work would 
make this necessary. 

Bloomington. The members of the 
Woman’s Club are helping the librarian 
advertise interesting books of non-fiction 
by reading the books and writing signed 
interviews for the newspapers each week. 

Burlington. The hours of opening 
are now 7 to 9 p. m., daily except Sun- 
day, and Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
day from 2 to 5 p. m. 

Chippewa Falls. The library was 
closed for several weeks in December 
while the walls were redecorated. Indi- 
rect lighting has been installed in place 
of the old gas lights. 

Columbus. The Knights of Colum- 
bus have presented the library with a 
full set of the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

Delavan. Two story hours, one for 
little children and one for the fourth to 
six grades are heid each Saturday. 

De Pere. The appropriation increase 
asked by the library was granted and the 
total amount received will be over 
$1,900. A part of the extra funds will 
be used in making replacements of 
children’s books. 

Edgerton. The story hour held in the 
library every Saturday is resulting in a 
notable increase in the circulation of 
children’s books. Over one hundred 
children are sometimes in attendance. 

Grand Rapids. A special story hour 
was held December 4 and the Quest of 
the Holy Grail was told. Abbey’s pic- 
tures were used to illustrate the story. 

Janesville. A special story hour, the 
first of this year, was held on Thanks- 
giving for the children at the library. 
Fees for country borrowers have been 


lowered to 50 cents for six months. 

Jefferson. The Woman’s Club has 
voted to give $15 to the library as a 
Christmas gift. 

Kewaunee. A _ proposal has_ been 
made to utilize the old school building 
used by the kindergarten for the library 
and rest room. 


Kilbourn. Twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of new books for children have been 
added to the library, a gift from Mrs. 
Upham. 

Lodi. The appropriation for the li- 
brary has been increased and is now 
$100. The Woman’s Club has pur- 
chased more chairs and subscribed to 
the National Geographic Magazine for 
the benefit of the library. 

Madison. The Sunday free lecture 
course at the library opened with a 
lecture “A Trip Through Germany” by 
Prof. Haertel. 

Medford. Plans for the new Carnegie 
building have been accepted and the 
site selected. The building will cost 
$6,000. 

Mineral Point. The library rooms in 
the new municipal building are com- 
pleted, and will be occupied in December. 

Milwaukee. The library fund has 
been reduced $14,000 by the Board of 
Estimates in making up the tenative 
budget. 

The librarian’s report shows a circu- 
lation of 1,216,668, with 37 per cent 
prose fiction and 31 per cent children’s 
fiction. Number of volumes 288,361. 
The average daily circulation was 3,963; 
in 1913 it was 3,856. 


Mosinee. Indirect lighting fixtures 
are being installed in the library hall. 

Neillsville. The library is cooperating 
with the community institute by securing 
books from the State Library Commis- 
sion on farming, home economics, etc. 

Oregon. The appropriation for the 
library has been raised this year from 
$200 to $260. These funds have been 
supplemented by over $50 from the 
summer Chautauqua, $30 from an enter- 
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entertainment given by all the school 
children, and about $30 from chain 
teas. In the school entertainment, each 
grade gave some part, a drill or a play. 
{he Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, 
given as a play by the eighth grade, was 
very successful. 

Port Washington. The county board 
nas voted to put in a steel ceiling in the 
library room and some new shelving, and 
four table lights have been donated. A 
card party raised $30 to be spent for 
books. The chain luncheons will be 
tried again this year for the benefit of 
the library. 

Prairie du Chien. Gifts of money 
and books have been made to the library 
as follows: $5 for the book fund, two 
years of Sf. Nicholas and a number of 
other books 


Randolph. The following gifts have 
been received: a year’s subscription to 
Literary Digest and Review of Reviews 
from Rev. J. T. Leek; the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Mrs. Auspach; new Webster’s 
Dictionary, the Shakespeare Club. 


River Falls. At the December meet- 
ing of the council the question of estab- 
lishing a city library was presented. It 
was suggested that possibly a co-opera- 
tion could be had between the Normal 
School and the people of the city, but no 
action was taken. 


Seymour. Chain teas have been held 
during December and January for the 
benefit of the library. 


Shiocton. Fifty books were recently 
given to the library by Mr. Eben Rex- 
ford. 


Spooner. Steps toward the _ estab- 
lishment of a public library have been 
taken, following an address by Mr. 
Dudgeon on the advantages and benefits 
of a public library. A committee has 
been appointed to present the matter to 
the council. 

Funds have been donated for equipping 
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a reading room and some books given. 

Stevens Point. The board is con- 
sidering ways to raise funds to meet in- 
creasing expenses. A library benefit eve- 
ning at one of the picture theaters 
cleared over $24 for the library Decem- 
ber 11. The Normal School Dramatic 
Club gave When Jane Eloped for the ben- 
efit of the library. Donations of books 
have been made by Mrs. F. A. Walters 
and Miss Nannie R. Grey. 


Stoughton. A _ rent collection has 
been started in the library. 

Superior. An exhibit of paintings of 
Baske has been on view at the library in 
December. 

The library has published lists of 
Christmas stories, cheerful stories, stories 
of the north and other popular books. 
These lists are printed in the newspapers 
and copies distributed at the library. 

Two Rivers. Resolutions of condo- 
lence have been adopted by the library 
board upon the decease of Mrs. Joseph 
Mann, who gave funds toward the es- 
tablishment of the library. 

Watertown. The Euterpe Club has 
helped the library purchase American 
History and Encyclopaedia of Music. 

Waunakee. A reading room was re- 
cently opened daily from 7 to 9 p. m. 
A children’s hour is conducted every 
Saturday afternoon. Money has been 
raised for the purchase of books. 

Wausau. New shelving has been pro- 
vided for the library. 

West Allis. The library is now open 
every day, except Monday, 2-5, 7-9 
p. m. Saturday morning, 10-12 and 
Sunday, 2-5 p. m. The campaign to 
raise funds for books has been started 
and the first order for books made out. 
Circulation for November was 1,387. 

Weyauwega. The library now con- 
tains 800 volumes and over 500 borrowers 
are registered. The library will have 
quarters in the new municipal building. 








THE APPRENTICE COURSE 


IV 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Loan Work I—Simpler Parts of the 
Routine 


‘Loan work is that part of a library’s 
activity which results directly in bringing 
its books into the hands of the public 
for home reading and study.”* The 
people who use the library are entitled 
to prompt and thoughtful service at the 
loan desk. Apprentices should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the arrangement of 
books in the library, and with the tools 
used in registration of borrowers and in 
circulation of books, before they are en- 
trusted with actual independent work 
with people at the desk. These first 
lessons in the use of tools should not be 
given until the mastery by the appren- 
tice of the principles in lessons 1, 2 and 3 
on shelving and classification, and the 
completion of a considerable amount of 
the work assigned with those lessons. 
Later lessons will outline the apprentice’s 
loan desk work with the public. Until 
qualified to work with people, the 
apprentice should not be at the desk 
alone when there are people to be waited 
upon. 

In teaching loan work, the importance 
of accuracy in every detail must be em- 
phasized continuously. Mistakes made 
in filing book cards, in copying card 
numbers or addresses, in setting date 
stamps, bring discredit to the library 
and often cause annoyance to the bor- 
rower in such form as an _ undeserved 
notification of an overdue book, or some 
other unnecessary “red tape, ”’as he calls 
it. The apprentice must painstakingly 


cultivate accuracy until it becomes a 
habit. 
The librarian should teach routine 


work by demonstration rather than by 
lecture. After demonstration of methods, 
the apprentice may be given printed §in- 
structions to study and follow. The di- 
rections offered here may be given to the 
apprentice, and she should also study the 


code hook of the rules of the library in 
which she is working. Every library 
should have a code book in which are 
recorded its rules, policies and forms 
properly filled out, for the direction of 
all staff members. 

The different kinds of work described 
in this lesson should be demonstrated to 
apprentices in the order given. If there 
are several apprentices in the library, 
make each responsible for different parts 
of the work; one for setting stamps and 
arrangement of book cards, another for 
slipping books and sending overdue no- 
tices, another for registration work, 
changing the work every few weeks so 
that all may become familiar with the 
various tools. Continue the loan work 
through the entire apprentice course. 


Loan Desk Tools With Which Appren- 


tice Must Become Familiar 


The librarian should first take the ap- 
prentice to the charging desk, showing 
her the arrangement of all tools and 
supplies. 


Application cards. 

Application file. 

Book cards. 

Book pockets. 

Borrowers’ cards. 

Borrowers’ register. 

Cash drawer with cash slip (use dis- 
cussed in Loan II). 

Charging tray with date guides. 

Dating slips. 

Dating outfit. 

Fine slips. 

Lost card application blanks (Loan II). 

Overdue notices: postals, letters. 

Receipt book (Loan IT). 

Receipts for books returned without 
cards (Loan II). 





*Vitz, C. P. P. Loan work. (preprint of 
Manual of fibrary economy, Chap. 21.) A. 
L. A. Pub. Board, 1914. 
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Rental collection records (Loan II). stamps in proper order in type 
Reserve notice postals (Loan II). boxes. 
Statistics sheets (Loan II). c. Clean stamps with stiff brush. 


d. Ink pads evenly with stamp pad 
ink, scraping pads occasionally 
with stiff cards, to remove dust. 
Pads should be inked every two 


Instruction for Apprentices 


1. Setting date stamps 
Apprentices from the first may be 


given the work of cleaning and 
setting date stamps at beginning 
of each day. Stamps must be 
ready for use at opening hour of 
library. Members of staff and 
apprentices should be at library 
at least 15 minutes before time 
of opening. Teach value of 
clear, clean, even dates, in econ- 
omy of space on cards, and in 
convenience to borrower and li- 
brarian. Worn type does not 
stamp clear date, and should be 
replaced by new. 


Directions to apprentice (methods 


demonstrated first by librarian): 


a. Change dates in stamps. Order of 


type:—date, month, year. (See 
Fig. 11, previous issue.) If ‘date 
of issue” used, set all stamps for 
current date. This date used in 
charging and _ discharging ll 
books and magazines. If “date 
due” used, set three stamps— 
one for current date, for dis- 
charging; one, 14 days from cur- 
rent date, for charging books of 
non-fiction and old fiction; one, 
7 days from current date, for 
charging new books and books 
in rental collection, and maga- 
zines if issued for a week. (Bet- 
ter to issue current magazines 
for a shorter period; in that case 
an extra stamp, 3 or 4 days 
from current date, necessary.) 


Note to Librarian. Different styles of 


pencil daters may be used for all 
different dates, or better, different 
kinds of stamps; i. e., ring pencil 
dater for 14 day, plain pencil dater 
for 7 day, “Crown” dater for cur- 
rent date. See Library Bureau supply 
catalog, p. 42-43, Democrat Print- 
ing Co; supply catalog, p. 38-39, 
Gaylord Bros. library supply cata- 
log, p. 62-63. Order large size 
type, not smaller than 12 or 14 
point. 


b. Replace type removed from 


or three days, when in constant 
use. (Never-Smear ink pads, 
with Never-Smear ink, good. C. 
C. Hager Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

e. Try all stamps on slip of paper. 

f. Take slip bearing all dates 
stamped, to librarian for re- 
vision before any stamps are 
used. 

2. Arrangement of book cards of previous 
day’s circulation. 

Directions: 

a. Sort fiction, non-fiction, and ju- 
venile apart. 

b. Arrange thus: Adult fiction, adult 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction, ju- 
venile non-fiction, all fiction 
arranged by author, then title, 
then copy number, non-fiction 
by call number. Similar to shelf 
arrangement. “Review Reading 
Shelves,” Lesson 2, in previous 
issue (see Fig. 15.) In library 
with separate children’s depart- 
ment and charging desk, ju- 
venile book cards will be filed at 
desk in children’s room. See 
Work in the Children’s Room, 
page 29. 

Book cards stamped Seven day and 
Rent to be arranged separately, 
also book cards of magazines. 

Arrangement to be carefully revised 
by librarian until free from 
error. 

c. After revision, place book cards 
behind proper date guides. (See 
Fig. 15.) If “date of issue” 
used, magazine, rent, and seven 
day book cards are placed at 
beginning of current date; if 
“date due” used, they are 
placed in dates for which they 
are stamped, directly behind 
date guides. 

3. Slipping books 
The process of placing the proper 
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book cards in book pockets, 
after books have been returned 
to library by borrowers. The 
use of dating slips (see Fig. 11, 
previous issue) makes it un- 
necessary to slip books immedi- 
ately upon discharging them 
(cancelling borrower’s card with 
date of return). In busy hours 
it is a convenience to have one 
person discharge, and another 
slip the books at the charging 
tray, which may be placed on a 
table behind the charging desk. 
Or, with only one person at the 
desk, books may be put aside 
and slipped later. 

Directions: Explain importance of 
accurate slipping. Wrong book 
card in pocket leaves in charging 
tray a book card bearing a 
charge to some one who has re- 
turned a book. <A book card in 
wrong book is lost when book is 
placed on shelf. Book card and 
pocket must hold identical items, 
call number and accession num- 
ber if non-fiction; author, title, 
and accession number if fiction. 
(See Fig. 11 in previous issue.) 

a. Open book at pocket and dating 
slip; notice last date stamped on 
dating slip, turn to correspond- 
ing date guide, in charging tray. 

b. Notice items at top of book 
pocket; find book card behind 
date guide, remembering arrange- 
ment af book card, q. v. 

c. Remove book card from tray and 
place in pocket, comparing ac- 
cession numbers. All items on 
book card must agree with those 
on book pocket. 

Librarian should revise books slipped 
before they are shelved, until 
work is done without error. 
Show apprentice how to sepa- 
rate books for shelves, books to 
be mended, and books for which 
reserve cards have been made, 
placing each on separate shelf or 
truck. 


4. Registration records 


a. Filing applications. Application 
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cards for which numbers have 
been assigned, and _ borrowers’ 
cards issued, must be filed 
promptly in alphabetical file of 
borrowers. 

Directions: 

(1) Arrange applications that have 
been entered in the borrowers’ 
register, alphabetically by bor- 
rowers’ names inverted in upper 
left hand corner of applications. 

(2) File in alphabetical file of bor- 
rowers, standing cards on edge 
for revision. (See Fig. 16.) 

Careful revision by librarian essen- 
tial. 

If card numerical record is used in- 
stead of registration book, ap- 
prentice may file numerical slips 
in numerical file, librarian re- 
vising. 

c. Filing borrowers’ cards. New 
borrowers’ cards, cards not in 
use or held for fines, must be 
filed alphabetically in file of 
borrowers’ cards. 

Directions: 

(1) Arrange cards alphabetically by 
borrowers’ name at top of card. 

(2) File sideways in file for revision. 


5. Overdue notices. Explain automatic 


detection of overdues in charg- 
ing tray, with book cards filed 
consecutively by date, behind 
date guides, overdues always 
coming together at back of tray. 
(See Fig. 15.) Take from tray, 
book cards 5 days overdue, for 
sending first postal notice, and 
10 days overdue for second no- 
tice. 

Directions: 

a. Search for books on shelves to be 
sure they have not been shelved 
without being slipped, and 
among “puzzles” (books for 
which book cards cannot be 
found). 

b. Attach fine slips with rubber 
bands to 5 day overdue book 
cards, copying from the book 
card on to the fine slip, the 
borrower's card number (the 
last charge on book card), the 
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book number, the date due. (See 
Fig. 15.) If “date of issue” 
stamp is used instead of “date 
due,” the date taken is copied, 
and date due computed and 
written in. 

c. Arrange book cards, 5 and 10 day 
overdues together, by borrowers’ 
numbers at top of fine slips, and 
look up names and addresses in 
numerical register of borrowers, 
copying proper names and ad- 
dresses to fine slips, (see Fig. 
15), 10 day overdues looked up 
a second time, names and ad- 
dresses thus verified. 

d. Look up these borrowers in lists 
of quarantined cases reported by 
Board of Health. If any bor- 
rower with contagious disease 
has overdue book, fine slip so 
marked, no overdue notice sent. 

e. Fill out postal notice for 5 day 
overdues (see form of notice, 
below), and letter notices for 
10 day overdues, addressing en- 
velopes for latter. 

f. Mark fine slips with dates of first 
and second notices sent, respec- 
tively. 

g. File book cards behind proper 
date guides, and behind “‘Over- 
due” guide in charging tray. 
(See Fig. 15.) 


Suggested notice for overdue book. 


Springfield Public Library 


Springfield, Wis. -..-.-.----- 19-. 
DEG (DOSE wee esos es charged to 
your card number-_--_--- Was @UG@s 225525 


A fine of one cent a day (including 
Sundays and holidays) is charged on 
each book kept over time. 

Very truly yours, 
Alice Brown, Librarian. 
per 

Library hours: Week days, 2-9 p. m. 
Sundays, reading room only, 2-6 p. m. 


Work in the Children’s Room 


Practice work for apprentices in shelv- 
ing and loan, can be assigned in the 
children’s room as well as in the adult 
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department of the library. Arrange- 
ment of book cards, slipping books, work 
of registration, sending overdue notices, 
must be done in the children’s room 
daily, if there is a separate charging 
desk. 

In busy hours here the apprentice may 
begin her work with people, by helping 
the children find their books. Home 
reading of books about children and the 
good books for children, and examina- 
tion of authoritative lists of children’s 
books, will increase her value in the 
work. The lists that grade children’s 
books will be of special value to her in 
helping the children. 


Suggested Reading in Coanection 
With Loan, and Work in the 
Children’s Room 


Bostwick, A. E. The American public 
library. Appleton, $1.50. 


Chapter 4. The library and the public, 
p. 34-55. 
Chapter 6. The library and the child, 
p. 76-94. 
Children’s Work: Symposium. Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, 7:129-42 


(Oct., 1911.) 


Elmendorf, H. L. Some things a boy of 
seventeen should have had an op- 
portunity to read. Review of Re- 
views, 28:713-17 (Dec., 1903). 


Grahame, Kenneth. The golden age. 
Lane, $1. (Illus. by Maxfield Par- 
rish, Lane, $2.50.) 


James, William. Habit. Holt, 50c. 
(Reprinted from his Principles of 
psychology.) 

“‘Habit simplifies the movements required to 
achieve a given result, makes them more ac- 
curate and diminishes fatigue.” 


MacClintock, P. L. 
élementary school. 
Press, $1. 


Olcott, F. J. The children’s reading. 
Houghton, $1. 


Literature in the 
Univ. of Chicago 


Wisconsin Library Commission. Sug- 

gestions for rules and regulations. 

Copies for distribution to apprentices in 
Wisconsin, free on request. 
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Children’s Books 


Children’s books can be known and 
enjoyed only by reading them. There are 
many children’s books which will give 
joy to a mature reader, and in addition 
will give her an introduction to the 
children in the library, for the ability to 
talk about good books to the children 
themselves will interest and win them, 
and influence their own reading. A few 
are listed here. Other titles will be 
found in the lists suggested below: 


Chaucer. Tales of the Canterbury pil- 
grims, retold by F. J. H. Darton. 
Stokes, $1.50. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 
Century, $1. 


Lagerlof, S. O. L. The wonderful ad- 
ventures of Nils. Doubleday, $1.50. 


Molesworth, M. L., Mrs. The cuckoo 
clock. (Stories all children love.) 
Lippincott, $1.25. 


Pyle, Howard. Story of King Arthur 
and his knights. Scribner, $2. 


Heidi. Ginn, $1.50. 


The jungle book. 


Spyri, Johanna. 
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Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island. 


Scribner, $1.25. 


List of Children’s Books Which 
Will Be Helpful 


Buffalo Public Library. Graded list of 
books. 1909. 25c. 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Cat- 
alog of books in the Children’s De- 


partment. 1909. $1. 
Cleveland Publie Library. Children’s 
Department. Seventy-five books of 


adventure for boys and girls. 1913. 


3c. 


New York Public Library. Heroism; a 
reading list for boys and _ girls. 
1914. 5c. ‘ 


St. Louis Public Library. List of 
books for older girls. 1914. 5c. 


Utica Public Library. Books for home 
reading (graded). 1913. 5c. 


Wisconsin Library Commission. Sug- 
gestive list of children’s books for a 
small library. 1910. 25c. 


BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. From 
time to time books are included which 
are too expensive for immediate pur- 
chase, but which may be obtainable 
later at a reduced price, or would per- 
haps be presented by a friend of the 
library or a grateful club if attention 
were called to their desirability. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists are made and a copy can be fur- 
nished to Wisconsin librarians wishing 
to keep a file for convenient reference. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fic- 
tion selection is made with particular 
reference to them; that is to say, the aim 
is to include no novels which would be 
objectionable because of their handling 
of moral questions, or would be unread- 
able because of their length or their 
treatment of subjects which have no in- 
terest for the average reader in the small 
community. 


Black, Hugh. The open door. 1914. 
224p. Revell $1 net. 170 


Quiet talks on the different doors that open 
to the young person who stands on the thres- 
hold of life. They are sound in judgment 
and in advice but not original or inspiring, 
and should be bought only in case there is 
demand for such gentle sermonizing. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Conduct of Life 


Jordan, D. S., & H. E. War’s after- 


math. 1914. 104p. Houghton 75c 
net. 172.4 
Reely, M. K., comp. World peace 


(Debaters’ handbook ser.) 1914. 199p. 
H. W. Wilson Co. $1 net. 
172.4 or 374 


Bibliography and selections on both sides of 
the question, including international arbitra- 
tion and disarmament. Appendix of military 
expenditures. 

A scientific analysis of the biological effect 
of the Civil War on the manhood of the 
Southern States, made under the auspices of 
the World Peace Foundation, and constitu- 
ting a powerful indictment of warfare. 


Letters of a self- 
made failure. 1914. 180p. illus- 
Small $1 net. 174 


Letters of an older to a younger brother 
just beginning his business career. They are 
full of wise advice delivered with snap and 
humor and show a keen knowledge of com- 
mercial requirements and of the _ qualities 
that insure success. 


Switzer, Maurice. 


Religion, Mythology 
Slattery, Margaret. The girl and her 
religion. 1914. 212p. Pilgrim Press 
$1 net. 240 


Concretely expresses the author’s convice 
tions on the value of religion to all types of 
girls, some of which she characterizes, and 
tells how this spiritual experience may become 
a vital part of their lives. Sentimental, but 
better than most books of this kind. 


Economics 
Fisher, Irving. Why is the dollar 
shrinking? 1914. 233p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 338.5 


A clear, authentic statement of the general 
principles which fix the scale of prices, show- 
ing their application to the present “‘high cost 
of living.’”’ and explaining the forces which 
operate upon it. 


Seligman, E. R. A. The income tax. 
2d ed. 1914. 741p. Macmillan $3 
net. 336.2 


This revision includes a new chapter on the 
Federal income tax of 1913, and an analysis of 
the Wisconsin law of 1911, as well as a bib- 
liography enlarged from the old edition 
(A. L. A. Catalog 1904-11.) 


Withers, Hartley. Poverty and waste. 
1914. 180p. Dutton $1.25 net. 339 
A clear, convincing argument by a financial 
authority that poverty is the result of waste 
and luxurious living, and that profits would be 
more secure and wages higher if the money 
now invested in luxuries was used to cheapen 
the production of the necessaries of life. 
While the author’s reasoning does not meet 
with unqualified approval among economists, 
the book is thought-provoking and well adapted 
for the intelligent reader. 


Political Science and Government 
Crothers, S. M. Meditations on votes 
for women. 1914. 8lip. Houghton 


$1 net. 324.3 

A little book in which Dr. Crothers pre- 
sents ‘“‘votes for women” in a favorable light. 
With whimsical humor he touches lightly but 
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incisively on the chief objections and states 
that equal suffrage is ‘‘only a necessary ad- 
justment to the results of a revolution that 
has already happened.” A fine example of 
bookmaking. 


McLaughlin, A. C., & Hart, A. B. 
Cyclopaedia of American  govern- 
ment. 3v. 1914. Appleton $22.50 
net. 350 


A much-needed work, covering a_ broad 
field in a scientific but not a technical manner. 
The discussions of mooted subjects often pre- 
sent both points of view, and there is a short 
list of good references at the end. Nowhere 
else is given in such convenient form the 
essentials of the history and present status of 
so large a number of public institutions, politi- 
cal terms and legisiative questions. There is a 
very full analytic index and the mechanical 
make-up is excellent. An invaluable reference 
book for every public library able to afford it. 
It does not supplant Lalor’s work wholly, but 
should be chosen in preference to it if the 
library has neither and can buy but one. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Hutchinson, Woods. Civilization and 
health. 1914, 355p. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 613 

Like its predecessors, is composed of papers 
on a variety of health and sanitation sub- 
jects—diseases of civilization, dawn of the 
new doctor, danger of patent medicines, 
women in public life, health of working women 

and of the employee, vacation habit, vivi- 

section, etc. Not valuable but readable and 

salutary in their effect. 


Engineering 


Pagé, V. W. Motorcycles, side cars and 
cycle cars. 1914. 550p. illus. Henley 


$1.50 net. 629.2 


A thorough treatise embodying information 
about the construction, mechanical points and 
distinctive designs of various kinds, as well 
as practical advice as to their operation, 
maintenance and repair. Not too technical 
for the uninitiated. 


Agriculture and Farming 


Warren, G. F. Farm management. 1914. 
590p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 630 


Not a guide to crop production, but a very 
complete and valuable survey of the whole 
subject of farm administration, from the per- 
sonal characteristics desirable for a farmer to 
records and cost accounts. The first book to 
buy, whose author is considered by many the 
highest authority in the country. 


Cheyney, E. G. 


1914. 343p. 
$1..50 net 


The farm woodlot. 
illus. Macmillan 
634.9 
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A full diseussion of the principles and prac- 
tice of forestry as applied to the timber crop 
on a farm, by professors in the college of 
forestry in the University of Minnesota. The 
consideration of subjects is unevenly balanced, 
but the book as a whole will be extremely 
useful. Of interest to others than farmers, 
specially in the chapters on by-products, dura- 
bility and preservation of woods and orna- 
mental planting. 


Ekblaw, K. J. T. Farm structures. 
1914. 347p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.75 net. 690 


A work of practical value, containing gen- 
eral principles applicable to almost any locality 
instead of compilations of plans accompanied 
by criticisms, which generally constitute a 
book on this subject. The chapters on build- 
ing materials, locating farm buildings, and 
plumbing and sewage disposal are specially 


good. Author is professor of agricultural 
engineering in the University of Illinois. 
Fine Arts n 

Brown, A. V. V., & Rankin, Wil- 

liam. A short story of Italian 

painting. 1914, 414p. illus. Dut- 

ton $2.25 net. 759.5 


A compact, accurate review of the history 
of Italian art, classified according to the fa- 
miliar grouping of periods and accounting for 
all the important artists as well as charac- 
terizing their work. Well arranged and in- 
dexed, and written in an attractive manner 
which places it above an ordinary text. 


Hurll, Estelle. The home book of great 
paintings. 1914. 663p. illus. 
Houghton $3.50 net. 750 


Publication in a single volume of five of the 
well-known, useful little volumes in the River- 


side Art series: Titian, Raphael, Correggio, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt and Murillo. The 
wide margins and red binding make it a 


rather imposing and attractive volume, which 
will be useful in larger libraries. It is doubt- 
ful if the little library will find it as convenient 
as the separate volumes; the cost is the same. 


Moderwell, H. K. The theatre of to- 
day. 1914. 322p. Lane $1.50 net. 792 


A comprehensive, spirited exposition of the 
forces—mechanical, artistic, intellectual, liter- 
ary and social—which are influencing and 
creating the modern theater. The point of 
view is that of the expert in stagecraft rather 
than of the literary critic, but he shows un- 
usual breadth of vision and discernment. 


Newmarch, Rosa. The Russian opera. 
1914. 403p. Dutton $1.75 net. 782 


An authoritative and interesting history of 
the development of Russian opera as indi- 
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vidualized by its most celebrated exponents 
whose lives the author sketches and whose 
works she evaluates, 


Phillips, Duncan. The enchantment of 
art. 1914. 322p. illus. Lane $2.50 
net. 701 


Personal enthusiasm and acute discernment 
distinguish these appreciative essays on the 
problem of the beautiful and its expression. 
Though concerned chiefly with impressionism 
and the decorative imagination there is an 
illuminating chapter on art in America. 


Rackham, Arthur. Arthur Rackham’s 
book of pictures. 1914. illus. Cen- 
tury $4 net. 759.1 


Forty-three charming pictures, delicate in 
color and exquisite in conception, preceded by 
an introduction by Arthur Quiller-Couch 
which accentuates their enchantment and in- 
terprets their sometimes elusive significance. 
May be enjoyed by children but appreciated 
only by grown-up people. 


Rolland, Romain. Musicians of today. 
1914. 324p. Holt $1.25 net. 780 
Interesting chapters which vividly sketch 
the lives of Berlioz, Wagner, Saint-Saens, 
d’Indy, Strauss, etc., and give interpretative 
criticism of their work, followed by an ac- 
count of French music since 1870. Keenly 
discriminative and sympathetic. 


Vallois, G. M. First steps in collecting. 
1914. 324p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 
net. 749 

Sensible advice, interesting information and 

a rather careless style are combined in this 

handbook for the novice. It discusses the 

identification and acquisition of old furniture, 
pottery and glass. Less comprehensive but 

more detailed than Dyer or Yoxall (A. L. A. 

Catalog, 1904-11) 


Literature 
Phelps, W. L. Essays on books. 1914. 
319p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 824 


Illuminating essays characterizing a wide 
range of authors and books with penetration, 


vigor and interest. Authors discussed are: 
Richardson, Jane Austen, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Whittier, Mark Twain, Marlowe, Herrick, 


Schopenhauer, Lessing, Schiller, Paul Heyse. 


Dickinson, T. H., ed. Wisconsin plays. 
1914. 187p. Huebsch $1.25 net. 812 
Contains the following distinctively modern 
one-act dramas by Wisconsin authors: The 
neighbours by Zona Gale; In hospital by 
Thomas H. Dickinson; Glory of the Morning 
by William Ellery Leonard. The subject of 
the last has local significance, embodying 
the tragic story of an Indian princess of the 
Winnebago tribe. All have been acted in dif- 
ferent parts of the state and are still available 
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for production by members of the Wisconsin 
Dramatic Society. 


Drama League of Boston. Selected list 
of plays for amateurs. 1914. 5lp. 
Author 20c. 809.2 


A well selected and classified list of plays 
for acting by college students, schools, set- 
tlement and church clubs, women’s clubs, 
experienced amateurs, and by children. The 
groups are divided into long and short plays, 
and the latter into “serious” and “in lighter 
vein,”’ except in the case of college plays, which 
are elaborately classified. The chief data needed 
in making a choice are given, but there are no 
notes. 


Sheldon, Edward. 
1914. 232p. 


Romance, a play. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 
812 
A play within a play which brings into mel- 
odramatic combination three popular dramatic 
types—an earnest but untried clergyman, a 
man of high social standing~ but low ethical 
principle, a foreign prima donna with a great 
heart and no concern for morals. It is an 
effective acting drama, though it adds nothing 
to its author’s reputation as a playwright. 


Williams, J. L. “And so they were 
married.” 1914. 242p. Scribner $1.25 
net. 812 

Spirited and very modern play, contrasting 

the ideals of the “new woman” concerning 

marriage with those of her relatives whose at- 
titude is wholly conventional, mercenary or 
falsely sentimental. 


History and Travel 
United States 

Atherton, Gertrude. California, an in- 

timate history. 1914. 330p. illus. 

Harper $2 net. 979.4 

Always with an eye for picturesque effect 

the author relates from intimate knowledge 

the history of California, influenced by men of 

unusual virility and abounding in dramatic 
events. 


Hunt, Gaillard. Life in America one 
hundred years ago. 1914. 298p. 
illus. Harper $1.50 net. 917.3 

A picturesque, readable narrative of the life, 
manners, customs, institutions, character and 
society as they existed at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It does for this period 
what Mrs. Earle’s books have done for colonial 

New York, but in greater detail and more 

scholarly manner. Interesting illustrations and 

bibliography. 


Kolb, Ellsworth. Through the Grand 
Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico. 
1914. 344p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 

917.91 
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A straightforward account of an exciting 
journey in a rowboat down the Colorado 
River, of difficulties conquered and dangers 
risked in a triumphant effort to secure photo- 
graphs. Many of these are here reproduced. 


Leupp, Francis. In red man’s land. 
1914. 16lp. Revell 50c net. 970.1 
This brief story of the American Indian in 
his relation to the social order of this country 
does not cover the ground of the author’s 
earlier book, The Indian and his problem 
(A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11) but discusses the 
human, rather than the civic aspects of the 
question and portrays with sympathy and in- 
sight the Indian as an individual. 


Roosevelt, ‘Theodore. Through the 
Brazilian wilderness. 1914. 383p. 
illus. Scribner $3.50 net. 918.1 


“Readable and interesting from beginning 
to end. It has just the right admixture of 
narrative, observation and reflection. Jt not 
only represents the reactions and impressions 
of an exceptionally able and well-trained mind, 
but embodies the combined thought of the 
members of the expedition, who were so vari- 
ously skilled in different ways.’”—Dial. Fine 
illustrations, folding map and good index. 


Saunders, C. F. With the flowers and 
trees in California. 1914. 286p. illus. 
McBride $2.50 net. 917.94 

Not a scientific treatise, but informal, leis- 
urely chapters onthe marvellous flowers and 
trees of California, both in their wild and 
cultivated varieties, on the Indian uses of 
plants and the old gardens and missions. Pre- 
sents in a popular manner many facts gleaned 
from old English and Spanish records. 


Sharp, D. L. Where rolls the Oregon. 


1914. 245p. illus. Houghton $1.25 
net. 917.95 
“A group of impressions, deep, indelible 


impressions of the vast outdoors of Oregon.”’ 

(Preface) A _ nature-lover’s sympathetic and 

vivid descriptions of a summer’s varied ex- 

periences in Oregon—‘‘the most alluring land 

to the naturalist within the compass of our 
coasts.” 

Wood, R. K. The tourist’s California. 
1914. 395p. illus. map. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 917.94 

A comprehensive “first aid to the tourist,”’ 
timely and compact, with information on 
transportation, hotels, restaurants, amuse- 
ments and details of trips which may be 
taken to important parts of the state. Con- 
tains a folding map, illustrations and a list 
of cities and resorts. 


Europe 
Bosanquet, Mrs. R. C.; Days in 
Attica. 1914. 348p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2 net. 914.95 
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A delightful narrative which combines vi- 
vacious sketches of medieval Greek life and 
society, as reconstructed from archeological 
discoveries, with intimate pictures of modern 
conditions, chiefly in Athens and Attica. 
Seventeen excellent illustrations, mostly from 
photographs by Alinari, map, plans, biblio- 
graphy and brief index. 


Whiting, Lilian. The lure of London. 


1914. 376p. illus. Little $3 
net. 914.2 
An attractive and entertaining book in 


which the essential spirit and atmosphere of 
“vital. magnetic, irresistible London” are re- 
produced with unaffected enthusiasm and in- 
timacy. Its notable landmarks and institu- 
tions are described and its significant ‘‘forces” 
characterized. 


Williams, E. R. Lombard towns of 
Italy. 1914. 590p. illus. Dodd 
$1.75 net. 914.52 


Presents in an attractive form the historical 
setting of the cities of ancient Lombardy ex- 
clusive of Milan and Como as well as much 
interesting description and information of 
value to students and travelers. Companion to 
the author’s Hill towns and Plain towns of 
Italy. Wlustrations and folding map. 


Other Countries 


America and the Philip- 
287p. illus. Double- 
day $2 net. 919.14 
Very readable, well illustrated, but biased 
presentation of the islands, its history, peoples 
and development under American occupation. 
The author is enthusiastic over the success of 
American rule and argues against indepen- 
dence. The best recent book from the same 
viewpoint is LeRoy’s Americans in _ the 
Philippines (1914, 2v., Houghton $10 net) 


Crow, Carl. 
pines. 1914. 


Low, Sidney. Egypt in_ transition. 
1914. 316p. illus. Macmillan $2.50 
net. 916.2 

Chapters descriptive of Egypt and the 


Sudan after Lord Cromer’s reconstructive work 
and before Lord Kitchener’s return as British 
agent and _ consul-general. They afford a 
readable, all-round survey, but have special 
value as a fresh and fairly critical examina- 
tion of the administrative problems and some 
of their solutions. Where Lord Cromer’s 
large work is too expensive or would not 
have sufficient use to warrant its purchase, 
this would, in part, take its place. Six por- 
traits. 


Biography 
Bullard, F. L. Famous war correspon- 


dents. 1914. 437p. illus. Little $2 
- net. 920 
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A survey of the rise and future of the war 
correspondent, and vivacious accounts of the 
experiences and work of some of the most 
prominent men in _ reporting many wars, 
quoting frequently from their personal writ- 
ings. 


Garnett, Edward. Tolstoy; his life and 
writings (Modern biographies) 1914. 
107p. Houghton 75c. net. 921 

A brief, competent biography showing the 
influence of Tolstoy’s life and temperament 
on his writing and characterizing his more 

important works. Will answer the needs of a 

little library very satisfactorily. 


Morse, E. L., ed. Samuel F. B. Morse; 
his letters and journals. 1914. 2v. 
illus. Houghton $7.50 net. 921 

These letters and extracts from diaries of 
the celebrated inventor, ably edited by his 
son, constitute a biography of unusual! interest 
and throw much light on a_ compelling per- 
sonality. Their great value, however, con- 
sists in the history of the invention of the 
telegraph, which is told in detail. The illus- 
trative material is very interesting, the index 
full and the physical dress excellent. 


Fiction 


Fillmore, Parker. The Rosie world. 
1914. 354p. Holt $1.30 net. 

A cheerful story, in which optimism is 
relied upon to redeem a rather commonplace 
plot, of an appealing little Irish girl who takes 
a large share of responsibility for her family 
and meets the difficulties of a hard life with 
courage colored by emotional intensity. 


Forman, J. M. The blind spot. 
324p. Harper $1.35 net. 


An entertaining, but not convincing novel 
with two heroes, one of whom represents the 
gospel of efficiency and common sense, while 
the other embodies care-free youth on the 
broad path to destruction. Fortunately a 
latent sense of social responsibility and edi- 
torial ability rescue him from a _ purposeless 
existence and the girl he loves is saved from 
marrying a machine. 

Gale, Zona. Neighborhood stories. 1914. 
307p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

Eleven stories gathered from magazines, in 
each of which Calliope Marsh is the spokes- 
man for the women of Friendship Village, 
who recognize the oneness of civic life and 
give their neighbors a new definition of citi- 
zenship. 


Lafon, Andre. Jean Gilles, schoolboy: 
1914. 224p. Putnam $1.25 net. 


Records with great sincerity and simplicity 
the life of a young French boy who, deprived 
of his mother’s companionship, first lives in 
the country with an aunt and then goes to 
boarding school. There is little plot, but the 


1914. 
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vivid delineation of a sensitive child’s emo- 
tions, joy in nature, and school tragedies has 
decided interest. Awarded the “grand prix 
de litterature” by the French Academy. 


Lucas, E. V. Landmarks. 1914. 308p. 
Macmillan $1.35 net. 


“A moving-picture novel” in that it relates 
with gently humorous insight the really im- 
portant incidents of a man’s life up to his 
marriage. Lovers of the author’s books will 
find here his characteristic quiet charm and 
understanding of temperament. 


Miller, H. R. The house of toys. 1914. 
301p. Bobbs $1.25 net. 


Pictures the disaster and disillusion which 
overtook a happy-natured young couple who 
found it impossible to sacrifice their pleasure- 
loving instincts in order to live within their 
small means. The man makes the necessary 
sacrifice and in so doing finds the woman 
who could have made him happy and helped 
him build a house not made of toys. 
Sheehan, P. M., & Davis, 

“We are French.” 1914. 
Doran 50c. net. 

A slight but appealing tale pervaded by the 
gaily dauntless spirit of all true sons of 
France and picturing the triumphant progress 
to Paris of an old bugler for whom a happy 
reunion is in store. 

Vaizey, Mrs. J. B. Lady Cassandra. 
1914. 464p. Putnam $1.35 net. 

The “Grizel’ of An unknown lover begins 
her married life in a little English village, 
whose mild social life is here delineated with 
sympathy and humor. The hopeless love be- 
tween an India captain incapacitated for 
active service and the unhappily married wife 
of the village lord forms the center of the 
story. 


R. H. 
127p. 


Popular Copyrights 


The following novels in the ‘Popular 
Copyrights” of Grosset & Dunlap (50c.) 
were issued during the past year and can 
be recommended for purchase: 

Atkinson. Greyfriars Bobby. 

Bindloss. Long portage. 

Burnett. Secret garden. 

Daviess. Melting of Molly. 

Day. Red lane. 


Erskine. Mountain girl. 
Farnol. Broad highway. 
Ferber. Buttered side down. 


Fitch. At good old Siwash. 
Hall. Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
Harrison. Queed. 

Johnson. Stover at Yale. 
Mitchell. Pandora’s box. 
Mitchell. Hugh Wynne. 
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Montgomery. Ann of Green Gables. Waller. Wood carver of ’Lympus. 
Palmer. Over the pass. Webster. Just Patty. 
Tompkins. Pleasures and palaces. Wiggin. Mother Carey’s chickens. 








